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Next  month  Cannon  SheeU  begin  a  brand-new  kind  of  advertb- 
ing  campaign.  A  p«ge  that  appears  to  be— and  is  — com  pletefy 
entertainment 

Entertainment  that  does  more  selling! 

Before  launching  so  startling  a  new  advertising  technique.  Cannon 
made  sure  it  would  be  succeasfiiL  This  new  campaign  was  dior- 
oughly  checked  and  tested  —  tested  in  comparison  with  proved 
Cannon  advertising  of  the  past 

Women  remember  these  sales  points! 

Results  of  the  tests  amaaed  us.  Not  only  were  these  ads  the  best 
read  in  Cannon  history— but  they  did  the  best  selling  job.  Every 
important  sales  point  made  in  this  advertising  struck  home. 
Women  were  convinced  that  Cannon  Combspun  Percales  are  a 
better  buy!  (Which  they  are!) 

Millions  of  pre-sold  customers  for  you! 

This  new  Cannon  advertising  will  run  in  eight  national  magasines, 
to  reach  22,000,000  customers.  And  these  customers  will  come 
to  you  presold  on  Cannon  Sheets.  So  show  off  your  Cannon  Per¬ 
cales— white  and  Water  Colors!  Our  advertising  and  your  display 
will  make  an  unbeatable  profit  combination. 


MIEMORY  EXPERT :  How  could  I  forget?  This  new  Cannon  adver¬ 
tising  is  running  in  Lt/e,  Good  Housekeeping,  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  Better  Homes  &  Gardens,  American  Home,  Bride’s 
Magazine,  Bride’s  Reference  Book,  and... and... why.  Farm 
Journal,  naturally!** 
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OUR  HEROINE:  Read  it  all?  Of  course!  Every  picture  makes 
a  sales  point  customers  can’t  miss.  Selling  Cannon  Comb- 
spun  Percales  is  going  to  be  easier  than  ever! 
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Next  month  Cannon  Sheets  begin  a  brand-new  kind  of  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign.  A  page  that  appears  to  be  — and  is  — completely 


entertainment. 


Entertainment  that  does  more  selling! 


Before  launching  so  startling  a  new  advertising  technique.  Cannon 
made  sure  it  would  be  successful.  This  new  campaign  was  thor¬ 
oughly  checked  and  tested  —  tested  in  comparison  with  proved 
Cannon  advertising  of  the  past. 


Women  remember  these  sales  points! 


Results  of  the  tests  amazed  us.  Not  only  were  these  ads  the  best 
read  in  Cannon  history— but  they  did  the  best  selling  job.  Every 
important  sales  point  made  in  this  advertising  struck  home. 
Women  were  convinced  that  Cannon  Combspun  Percales  are  a 
better  buy!  (Which  they  are! ) 


Millions  of  pre-sold  customers  for  you! 
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This  new  Cannon  advertising  will  run  in  eight  national  magazines, 
to  reach  22,0(X),(XX)  customers.  And  these  customers  will  come 
to  you  pre-sold  on  Cannon  Sheets.  So  show  off  your  Cannon  Per¬ 
cales— white  and  Water  Colors!  Our  advertising  and  your  display 
will  make  an  unbeatable  profit  combination. 


MEMORY  EXPERT :  How  could  1  forget?  This  new  Cannon  adver¬ 
tising  is  running  in  Life,  Good  Housekeeping,  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  Better  Homes  &  Gardens,  American  Home,  Bride's 
Magazine,  Bride's  Reference  Book,  and . . .  and . . .  why,  F arm 
Journal,  naturally!” 
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WHAT  IS  YOUR 
MOST  EFFECTIVE 

1,290,000  CUSTOMERS  SAY 

DISPLAY! 

Varied  merchandise  was  used  in  58  test 
windows  in  a  store  in  each  of  twelve  cities. 
1,290,000  customers  were  covered  —  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  largest  sampling  group  in 
any  marketing  research. 

Soles  jumped  from  18  to  67%  by  the  use 
of  proved  display  technics,  for  merchan¬ 
dise  totally  unpublicized  in  any  other  way. 
The  ability  of  display  to  start  and  sustain 
sales  was  conclusively  proved  from  these 
results. 
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Report  No.  2,  the  second  in  our  Visual  Mer¬ 
chandising  Research  Series,  reveals  com¬ 
plete  details  on  traffic,  readership  and 
sales  effect  brought  out  by  this  study.  This 
128  page  book,  fully  illustrated  and  bound, 
is  now  available.  Check  your  "sales  pulse" 
against  these  records.  Send  coupon  below 
for  your  copy  of  Report  No.  2— or  if  you 
haven't  seen  Report  No.  1— send  for  both, 
$5.00  a  copy. 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  PAGE 


By  CHARLES  MCHOLS 
President,  NRIHiA 


JULY  30. 


pvURING  the  past  month,  like  other  retailers  I  have 
^  watched  with  dismay  the  upward  surge  of  wholesale 
prices.  And  I  have  studied  our  soaring  retail  sales  figures 
without  pleasure,  with  nothing  but  foreboding  and  a  grow¬ 
ing  sense  that  we  are  creating  a  national  economic  crisis  which 
we  must  blame  upon  ourselves  and  not  upon  the  Soviet.  Now, 
on  this  last  hot  w'eekend  in  July,  I  have  just  read  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board’s  report  on  department  store  sales  for  the 
week  ending  July  21.  Up  46  per  cent,  they  say.  The  news¬ 
papers  also  say  that  as  of  this  day  President  Truman  still  does 
not  believe  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  completely  controlled 
economy.  I  w’ish  I  had  his  nerve— and  I  mean  that  ad¬ 
miringly. 

For  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  risking  plenty  on 
his  convictions.  He  says  that  the  $10.5  billion  addition  to 
our  military  spending  program  can  be  taken  care  of  without 
the  imposition  of  drastic  controls,* provided  that  the  civilian 
economy  doesn’t  insist  on  buying  itself  an  inflation.  Ap¬ 
parently  he  is  gambling  that  the  panic  of  the  past  month 
will  burn  itself  out  without  having  done  too  much  damage. 
By  mid-August,  when  you  read  this,  he  may  already  have 
been  proven  right— or  wrong.  Win  or  lose,  he  has  made  a 
good  try.  He  has  attempted  to  set  the  nation’s  feet  on  the 
path  between  total  mobilization  and  “business  as  usual.” 
This  is  a  new  road  for  us,  and  so  far  we’ve  behaved  as  if  it 
were  too  narrow  to  negotiate.  Need  it  be?  Let’s  set  down 
a  few  facts  as  we  know’  them,  and  see  how  they  add  up. 

First,  we  may  surely  take  it  as  fact  that  the  degree  of  eco¬ 
nomic  mobilization  we  require  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
military  program  w'e  undertake.  The  present  program  brings 
our  military  budget  to  about  $23  billion.  This  is  less  than 
nine  per  cent  of  our  current  gross  national  product— $267 
billion— and  about  four  per  cent  more  of  the  gross  national 
product  than  our  pre-Korean  defense  budget  for  this  year. 
The  addition  is  certainly  an  inflationary  force,  but  it  falls 
far  short  of  a  wartime  economy.  The  President’s  belief,  and 


that  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  has  been  that  the 
inflationary  gap  this  military  spending  will  create  can  be 
closed  by  tax  increases  and  by  curbs  on  consumer  and 
mortgage  credit. 

It  would  be  a  big  helj>  if  the  President,  or  his  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors,  or  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  would  tell  the  nation  just  what  size  of  military  pro¬ 
gram  does  require  all-out  economic  controls.  I’m  no  econo¬ 
mist,  but  I  think  such  a  formula  could  be  arrived  at.  Its 
pul.'lication  would  do  something  to  strengthen  consumer 
anti  business  confidence  in  the  immediate  future;  though  I 
freely  admit  that  nobody  can  predict  with  any  certainty 
how  much  our  military  needs  may  change  overnight. 

But  as  it  is,  and  in  light  of  our  present  military  commit¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Baruch  and  a  sizable  following  of  Congressmen 
say  that  the  President  has  “hesitated”  too  long;  that  we  al¬ 
ready  have  evidence  of  a  runaw’ay  inflation  in  the  hoarding 
and  price  rises  of  this  summer;  that  tax  increases  to  take 
effect  in  October  won’t  come  soon  enough  to  slow  up  the 
spending;  that  consumer  resources  in  savings  accounts  are 
being  used  and  will  be  used  to  offset  tax  increases  and  credit 
curbs.  Well,  let’s  not  kid  ourselves  any  about  this.  Maybe  we 
do  need  price  control,  wage  control,  rationing  and  the  rest 
right  away.  But  if  we  do  get  them  now  it  won’t  be  because 
the  present  military  effort  requires  them.  It  will  be  because 
the  people  of  the  L^nited  States  need  protection  from  them¬ 
selves. 

Controls  Invoked  Now  Will  Last  a  Long  Time 

Before  we  rush  to  surrender  our  economic  freedoms  we 
might  think  over  this  fact;  the  state  of  partial  mobilization 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  temporary  one.  The  controls  which  we 
fasten  upon  ourselves  now  may  very  well  last  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives,  and  longer.  I  think  it  will  not  be  a  very  pleasant 
thing  for  us  if  we  have  to  remember  that  we  chose  them, 
not  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  total  mobilization  but  as  the 
easier  way  out  of  problems  which  responsible  citizens  of  a 
democracy  should  be  able  to  solve  for  themselves.  I  don’t 
think  we  should  kid  ourselves  that  we’re  doing  a  big,  brave 
thing  when  we  ask  the  government  to  save  us  from  ourselves. 
We’re  just  refusing  risks— the  risk  of  making  the  wrong  de¬ 
cision,  the  risk  that’s  involved  in  behaving  like  a  patriot 
when  the  guy  down  the  street  is  out  trying  to  rent  extra 
warehouse  space. 

As  I  write  this,  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  be  given  a 
little  more  time  to  prove  ourselves,  and  that  the  consumers 
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more  than  double  merchandise 
at  customers’  fingertips 


Note  that  this  Flextures  aisle  unit— part 
of  the  complete  Flextures  line— 
provides  the  display  area  of  several 
tables  in  the  floor  space  of  one. 

Note  that  the  merchandise  is  highly 
visible,  easily  accessible.  This  versatile 
aisle  unit  provides  display  area  and 
room  for  sheltered  stock.  It  can 
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as  desired . . .  accommodating  almost 
every  kind  of  merchandise. 
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Flextures  increase  productivity  of 
space  and  personnel... provide  the 
widest  individuality  and  greatest 
convertibility  ever  offered  in  store 
equipment  at  mass-produced  prices. 
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and  business  men  of  America  will  be  able  to  put  the  brakes 
on  this  inflation,  this  unpleasant  product  of  fear  and  greed. 
As  I  look  over  this  weekend’s  retail  ads  I  feel  that  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  by  using  normal  space  and  normal  copy,  are 
doing  a  good  job  of  quieting  customer  fears  of  shortages.  I 
hope  they  are  doing  an  equally  good  job  of  resisting  whole¬ 
sale  price  increases  and  of  curbing  their  own  inclinations 
to  inflate  orders  out  of  all  reasonable  bounds. 

NRDGA  Recommendations  for  a  Standby  Program 

Does  all  this  mean  that  I  think  we  don’t  need  a  plan  for 
total  economic  mobilization  which  can  be  put  into  effect  at 
an  hour’s  notice?  No.  We  need  to  have  such  a  program 
on  the  books,  one  which  will  cover  every  degree  of 
national  military  commitment,  from  our  present  less-than- 
10-per-cent  mobilization  all  the  way  up  to  total  war.  Last 
April,  long  before  the  Korean  crisis,  the  NRDGA  formed  a 
committee  to  draw  up  recommendations  for  such  a  system  of 
controls.  Consequently,  we  already  had  accomplished  some 
preliminary  work  when  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war 
made  the  completion  of  such  a  program  an  urgent  matter. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Malcolm  P.  McNair 
of  Harvard,  this  committee  was  in  session  four  days  after  the 
Communist  attack,  and  less  than  a  month  later,  on  July  27, 
it  had  completed  its  initial  recommendations  in  five  sepa¬ 
rate  fields.  More  than  70  retailers  were  drafted  for  this  job, 
and  in  the  Association’s  40-year-old  tradition,  they  came 
willingly  to  the  service  of  their  trade,  even  at  a  time  when 
their  individual  business  problems  were  very  grave.  I  call 
your  attention  here  to  a  few  important  things  which  stand 
out  in  the  report. 

Credit  Control.  The  Committee’s  report  leads  off  with  a 
statement  on  credit  controls  because  these  seem  to  be  the 
most  imminent.  If  consumer  credit  must  be  curbed  —and 
the  committee  agreed  that  this  is  an  effective  method  of 
reducing  consumer  demand  for  certain  products  made  of 
key  materials— then  we  believe  that  the  curb  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  installment  credit  and  to  specified  articles  made  of 
critical  materials. 

Prico  Controls.  If  and  when  price  controls  are  applied  to 
any  commodity,  they  must  be  applied  at  all  levels  of  cost, 
including  raw  materials,  agricultural  commodities  and 
wages.  And  if  widespread  price  controls  are  required  they 
should  be  applied  to  all  industries  and  businesses  and  be 
accompanied  simultaneously  by  wage,  salary,  production 
and  manjKJwer  controls. 

As  to  the  most  workable  and  equitable  type  of  price  con¬ 
trol  at  the  retail  level,  the  Association  recommends  the 
MPR  580  principle  of  freezing  the  individual  retailer’s  mark¬ 
up  per  cent  by  item  and  by  cost  price  range.  This  constitutes 
an  absolute  control  in  dollars  on  all  items  that  are  kept  in  line 
at  pre-retail  levels,  and  keeps  the  retail  markup  p>er  cent 
constant  where  price  increases  are  permitted.  Every  retailer 
will  agree,  I  think,  that  of  all  the  forms  of  price  control 
we  struggled  with  during  the  last  war,  this  was  the  least 
subject  to  error  and  the  easiest  for  management— and,  when 
necessary,  government  agencies— to  check. 


compiled;  an  allocation  system  should  be  set  up  to  assure 
their  production;  manufacturers  receiving  such  allocations 
should  be  required  to  follow  specifications  which  will  assure 
durable  merchandise;  and  the  production  of  these  low-end 
necessity  items  should  be  favored  against  the  production  of 
luxury  items. 

Manpower  Controls.  Since  we  certainly  have  no  large  re¬ 
serves  of  unemployed  labor  which  can  be  called  into  the 
battle  of  production,  the  extension  of  the  general  work  week 
to  48  hours,  at  straight  time,  should  be  part  of  the  blue¬ 
print  for  economic  mobilization.  Among  other  recommen¬ 
dations  on  manpower  controls,  the  Association  urges  very 
strongly  that  retailing,  and  other  businesses,  be  given  some 
priority  on  the  services  of  engineers,  electricians,  mainte¬ 
nance  men,  etc.  This  we  regard  as  essential  to  the  safety  of 
the  public. 

Civilian  Defense.  Store  facilities  should  be  invaluable  in 
local  civilian  defense  programs.  We  can  put  our  switch¬ 
boards,  trucks  and  power  movers;  our  public  meeting  rooms 
and  our  ad  space  at  the  service  of  the  community.  Within 
our  buildings  we  have  stocks  of  bedding  and  drugs,  storage 
space,  underground  space  for  shelters,  and  in  many  cases 
emergency  hospitals  and  medical  staffs.  All  stores  should, 
and  unquestionably  will,  put  themselves  at  the  community 
service.  Our  committee’s  first  concern,  at  this  time,  is  that  a 
national,  government-administered,  uniform  master  plan  of 
civilian  defense  should  be  set  up.  Considering  the  scale  on 
which  any  future  war  is  likely  to  be  fought,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  this.  Once  an 
official  national  plan  has  been  announced  the  Association 
will  prepare  guidance  material  for  retailers  so  that  they  may 
cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  at  the  local  level. 

This  is  merely  a  selection  of  details  from  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  set  of  recommendations  based  upon  our  experi¬ 
ences  in  World  War  II.  I  have  chosen  them  partly  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  fact  that  our  committees  were  not  planning  selfish¬ 
ly  for  the  protection  of  retailers  at  the  expense  of  any  other 
segment  of  the  economy.  In  fact,  there  was  explicit  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  I  quote  a  typical  paragraph,  this  one  hap¬ 
pening  to  come  from  our  Subcommittee  on  Controls  for 
Materials  and  End  Products;  “The  aim  of  retailing  should 
be  to  advocate  that  p>olicy  of  controls  which  will  most  help 
the  national  defense  effort,  even  though  it  be  at  the  ex|)ense 
of  retailing.’’ 

In  the  interests  of  tradewide  unity  we  have  turned  over 
our  recommendations  to  the  American  Retail  Federation, 
on  whose  recently  appointed  Retail  Industry  Committee 
the  NRDGA  is  of  course  represented.  The  next  step  will  be 
to  submit  them  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  We  have 
been  assured  both  by  Secretary  Sawyer  and  by  Stuart  Syming¬ 
ton,  chairman  of  the  NSRB,  that  careful  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  proposals  of  business  before  the  mobilization 
blueprint  is  called  complete. 

Our  committees’  work  will  continue,  and  I  urge  every 
NRDGA  member  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Aissocia- 
tion.  You  should  keep  us  informed  of  your  opinions  and 
your  current  exp)eriences  in  the  markets.  If  controls  come, 
the  Association  is  of  course  prepared  to  swing  at  once  into 
the  same  big  job  it  handled  so  well  during  World  War  II. 


Civilian  Production.  In  a  major  mobilization  of  the  economy 
a  bedrock  list  of  essential  items  for  consumer  use  should  be 
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Just  60  years  ago,  the  first  priee-marking  machine  was  Invented.  It 
started  a  revolution  In  retail  price-marking  methods.  It  did  away  with 
the  waste,  errors,  arguments  and  losses  due  to  pen-and-pencll  marking. 


tomei 
be  en 


ance 


machines  accomplished  the  same  for  large  operations. 

Today,  there  is  a  Monarch  Marking  System  for  every 
store,  for  every  type  of  retail  merchandise.  Monarch  price¬ 
marking  machines  save  hours  of  tiresome  work,  turn  out 
accurate  tamperproof  tickets,  tags  and  labels  at  mass- 
production  speed. 

Your  postal  request  will  bring  you  illustrated  folders 
describing  the  complete  line  of  Monarch  Price-Marking 
Machines  and  inexpensive  Monarch  tickets,  tags  and  labels. 
If  you  have  old  price-marking  equipment  that  should  be 
replaced,  ask  about  the  Monarch  Trade-In  Plan. 


The  old  hand-written  price  tickets  were  untidy.  They  con¬ 
tained  little  information  and  were  hard  to  read.  They  were 
easily  tampered  with.  Pencilled  tickets  became  smudged 
or  faded  with  handling.  Pen-and-ink  marking  was  subject 
to  blots  and  smears.  Legibility  depended  upon  penmanship 
and  careful  work  was  slow  and  expensive.  Machine  price¬ 
marking  introduced  a  new  era  of  neatness  and  accuracy. 
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60  years  of  constant  research  and  improvement 

As  the  early  Monarch  price-marking  machines  were  re¬ 
designed  and  new  models  were  introduced  for  rapid  han¬ 
dling  of  all  types  of  tickets,  tags  and  labels,  important 
milestones  of  progress  were:  preprinting  of  store  names  on 
rolls  and  strips  of  tickets;  standardized  location  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  tickets  to  save  repetition  of  such  words  as  “size” 
or  “price”;  coding  of  confidential  cost  and  purchase 
source  data,  to  make  price-ticket  information  complete. 

Monarch  strip  tickets  made  possible  accurate  counts  of 
tickets  used,  control  of  ticketing  for  each  lot  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  Roll  tickets  and  automatic  counters  on  price-marking 


World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Merchandise  Price-Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies 

Toronto,  Canada  •  DAYTON,  OHIO  •  Lot  Angolos,  Calif. 
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THE  MONTH  IN  RETAILING 


Sales  Slotv  Down,  Price  Pressure  Doesn’t 


The  first  days  of  August  brought 
evidence  that  war-scare  buying  by 
consumers  was  on  the  wane.  This,  at 
least,  was  the  conclusion  generally 
drawn  from  Federal  Reserve  figures 
which  showed  a  smaller  rate  of  sales 
increases  than  had  occurred  in  the  first 
three  weeks  of  July.  It  was  possible,  of 
course,  that  depleted  stocks  of  most- 
wanted  items  were  responsible  for  the 
slow-up,  rather  than  any  actual  falling 
off  in  demand.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
pnic  seemed  to  be  quieting  down.  It 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  credit 
curbs,  probably  due  next  month;  the 
tax  hike,  due  in  October;  and  price 
rises— which  have  not  yet  reached  cus¬ 
tomer  level  in  department  stores— will 
be  enough  to  bring  demand  into  bal¬ 
ance  with  what  is  likely  to  be,  after 


all,  a  very  slightly  diminished  supply 
of  civilian  gcxxls. 

Whether  there  was  any  real  slow-up 
as  yet  in  buying  by  stores  was  hard  to 
determine.  Manufacturers  of  many  of 
the  items  most  in  demand  were  either 
temporarily  out  of  the  market  or  had 
already  announced  allocation  systems. 
Several  big  New  York  retailers  said 
that  even  if  they  wanted  to  buy  to 
cover  far-ahead  needs,  they  wouldn’t 
feel  justified  in  doing  so  in  the  face  of 
current  price  increases.  But  even  if 
they  had,  as  they  put  it,  “finished  buy¬ 
ing  for  now,”  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  competitive  buying  of  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  had  played  its  part  in  bring¬ 
ing  on  price  increases. 

Retailers  said  they  found  the  steady 
succession  of  price  hikes  staggering. 


and  usually  put  the  blame  on  manu¬ 
facturers’  efforts  to  prepare  for  price 
control  by  providing  themselves  with 
high  ceilings.  (Though  a  price  roll¬ 
back  will  inevitably  be  a  feature  of 
any  control  announced,  some  gains 
can  probably  be  made  this  way.)  De¬ 
partment  store  suppliers  all  trace  their 
price  revisions  back  to  increased  costs 
of  raw  materials;  some  said  that  the  in¬ 
creases  they  announced  in  July  were 
already  overdue  in  June. 

As  usual,  practically  everyone  was 
right.  Every  reason  mentioned  played 
its  part  in  causing  price  rises.  But  rea¬ 
sonable  explanations  won’t  help  much 
when  the  higher  price  tickets  begin  to 
turn  up  at  the  sales  counter.  That’s 
when  the  heat  will  be  turned  on  for 
price  control. 


Inventory  Control  Ahead? 


Some  retailers  believe  that  the  up¬ 
ward  surge  of  prices  can  be  slowed  by 
a  prompt  shutdown  on  excessive  in¬ 
ventory  accumulation.  This  point  of 
view  is  shared  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Both  the  Emergency  Government 
Controls  Committee  of  NRDGA  and 
the  Retail  Industry  Committee  have 
studied  the  question  of  inventory  regu¬ 
lation  intensively  during  the  past 
month.  Neither  has  yet  taken  a  stand 
on  the  present  need  for  such  regula¬ 
tion,  but  they  have  agreed  that  if  and 
when  retail  inventory  controls  are  im¬ 
posed  they  should  follow  the  pattern 
of  L  219  of  World  War  II.  It  went  into 
effect  in  1943  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  effective  wartime  controls. 
In  general,  stores  whose  annual  vol¬ 
ume  was  higher  than  $200,000  were  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  their  buying  in  line 


with  their  historical  stock  sales  ratio. 

►  For  converting  L  219  to  present 
needs,  NRDG.\  has  recommended 
that  the  exemption  point  he  raised 
above  the  $200,000  level,  to  niptch  the 
rise  in  retail  price  levels  since  1943. 

►  The  regulation  should  be  so  written 
that  its  administration  can  take  into 
account  special  cases,  such  as:  stores 
with  a  higher  turnover  than  the  nor¬ 
mal  level  in  their  trade;  new  stores; 
stores  planning  branches  or  expansion 
of  existing  store  facilities,  and  other 
situations  where  rigidity  of  adminis¬ 
tration  coidd  create  unusual  hardship. 

These  recommendations  w^ere  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  NRDGA  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  early  this  month,  and  were  to  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  their  reaction 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Emergency  Con¬ 


trols  Committee  scheduled  for  Aug¬ 
ust  9. 

Retail  groups  are  deliberately  re¬ 
fraining  from  making  any  recommen¬ 
dations  concerning  the  manner  of 
regulating  manufacturers’  inventories. 
Privately,  however,  they  say  that  the 
only  major  fault  of  L  219  was  that  it 
did  not  apply  at  the  manufacturing 
level. 

H.  B.  McCoy,  chief  of  the  Office  of 
Industry  and  Commerce  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  told  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  distribution  section  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S. 
that  once  the  Defense  Production  Act 
becomes  law,  inventory  control  will  be 
the  first  method  tried  to  prevent  ex¬ 
cessive  inventory  accumulation.  He 
indicated  that  the  system  would  prob¬ 
ably  use  allocations  for  manufacturers, 
inventory  limits  for  distributors. 
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For  some  weeks  past  a  number  of 
merchants  have  indicated  that  they 
would  welcome  immediate  application 
of  mandatory  inventory  controls.  They 
believe  that  by  thus  curbing  specula¬ 
tive  demand  and  order  inflation,  the 
control  would  take  much  pressure  off 
prices  and  so  delay  the  day  of  price 
controls.  But  others  are  of  the  opin¬ 


ion  that  inventory  control  is  not  yet 
necessary.  They  say  that  manufactur¬ 
ers’  allocation  systems  are  taking  care 
of  the  situation  on  scarce  items,  and 
that  sharp  price  rises  have  already 
killed  off  any  retail  interest  in  trying 
to  anticipate  beyond  normal  order 
periods,  .-\bove  all,  they  deplore  the 
idea  of  fastening  any  controls,  even 


Shaping  Price  Control  Policies 


THE  MONTH 


good  and  reasonable  ones,  on  business  * 

Isefore  the  unmistakable  need  exists. 

What  goes  on  now,  they  warn,  inav  -• 
never  come  off. 

1  1> 
I  4.  R 
tl 


*50ME  days  after  Mr.  Baruch  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  swinging  Congressional 
sentiment  in  favor  of  writing  price, 
wage  and  manpower  controls  and  ra¬ 
tioning  authority  into  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  it  became  soberingly 
evident  that  the  drafting  of  such 
powers  into  law  is  not  something  to 
l>e  undertaken  lightly.  Safeguanls 
have  to  be  written  into  the  enabling 
legislation,  and  this  time-consuming 
piocedure,  no  matter  what  sweeping 
powers  it  may  give  the  President  ulti¬ 
mately,  left  him,  after  two  and  a  half 
weeks,  still  without  the  specific  limited 
powers  he  asked  for  on  July  19. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  has  no  intention  of  making  early 
use  of  the  economic  powers  he  did  not 
ask  for  originally.  What  is  of  more 
immediate  interest  is  how  he  w'ill  use 
the  powers  he  did  ask  for,  once  the 
Dt'fense  Production  Act  becomes  law. 
(That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  point  of 
view  of  heavy  industry,  which  is  wait¬ 
ing,  both  hopefully  and  uneasily,  to 
see  how  far  the  President  will  try  a 
voluntary  allocation  svstem  for  scarce 
materials.  U.  S.  Steel  said  that  10  per 
cent— 10  million  tons— of  the  steel  in¬ 


dustry’s  output  could  go  into  war 
orders  without  necessitating  manda¬ 
tory  allwation  and  end  use  controls.) 

However,  if  price  control  powers 
were  to  be  written  into  the  law,  re¬ 
tailers  wanted  to  be  certain  that  proper 
safeguards  were  written  in  too. 

On  .\ugust  ,S,  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committees  had  before  them  wires 
setting  forth  the  united  opinion  of  re¬ 
tailing  that  price  control,  if  and  when 
it  comes,  should  apply  at  every  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  level  and 
that  wage  control  should  go  into  effect 
simultaneously  with  it.  The  statement 
was  drafted  by  the  Retail  Industry 
Committee.  Other  principles  which  it 
retommentled  should  be  written  into 
the  enabling  legislation  for  price  con¬ 
trol  were; 

►  that  the  methods  of  control  con¬ 
form  to  the  historical  practice  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  individual  seller; 

►  that  the  control  agency  designated 
should  be  reouired  to  considt  fully  and 
effectively  with  the  representatives  of 
the  industry  affected  before  the  issu- 
;ince  of  any  price  control  regulations; 


that  for  this  purpo.se  the  imlustry  or 
its  trade  association  shoidd  have  the 
right  to  select  representatives; 

►  and  that  a  Joint  Congressional  Com  | 
mittee  be  set  up  to  maintain  a  con 
tinning  review  of  the  methotl  and 
effectiveness  with  which  such  controls 
ate  administered. 

“Nothing  in  the  recommendations," 
said  the  Committee,  “is  to  be  construed 
as  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  need 
for  immeiliate  or  stand-by  price  con- 
ttol  legislation  at  this  time.’’ 

\s  to  the  technitpie  of  retail  price  i 
(ontrol:  NRDG.\  is  on  record  in  favor 
of  the  MPR  580  type  of  regulation, 
fr  eezing  the  individual  retailer’s  mark-  > 
up  per  cent  by  item  and  by  cost  price 
range.  This  is  the  e(]uivalent  of 
str  aight  dollar  pr  ice  control  as  long  as  ; 
prices  are  kept  in  line  at  the  pre-retail 
levels. 

Finally,  the  .Xssociation’s  position  is 
that  whenever  price  control  is  treces- 
sary,  it  also  becomes  imperative  to 
channel  materials  into  the  prodirction 
of  essential  merchandise  in  the  loner 
price  ranges,  so  that  the  needs  of 
people  with  limited  incomes  are  prop¬ 
erly  met. 


Credit  Control  May  Come  This  Month 


Regulation  of  consumer  credit 
is  imminent— possibly  before  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  We  have  requested  that  the 
regulation  become  effective  immedi¬ 
ately  following  its  announcement,  al¬ 
lowing  only  sufficient  time  for  adjust¬ 
ing  or  revising  newspaper  advertising. 

Administration  of  credit  control 
will  again  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 


System.  Authority  cvill  terminate 
January  30,  1952,  unless  ended  earlier 
by  Congress  or  the  President. 

Our  opinion  is  that  the  regulation 
will  be  limited  to  installment  sales, 
and  that  no  regulation  of  charge  ac¬ 
counts  is  being  planned  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  Don’t  discount  this 
possibility,  however,  in  an  all-out 
emergency.  For  the  purpose  of  the 


regulation,  the  revolving  credit  type 
of  account  will  be  considered  install-  = 
ment  credit.  : 

Articles  having  a  cash  price  of  less  i 
than  $100  will  probably  be  exempt 
from  regulation.  We  believe  the  regu¬ 
lation  will  apply  to  selected  items,  and 
that  these  will  be  similar  to  those  cov¬ 
ered  by  Regulation  W  as  of  September  ; 
20,  1948.  They  were; 
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1.  Cooking  stoves  and  ranges,  de¬ 
signed  for  household  use. 

2.  Dishwashers,  mechanical,  design¬ 
ed  for  household  use. 
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3.  Ironers  for  househokl  use. 

4.  Reft  igerators,  mechanical,  of  less 
than  12  cubic  feet  rated  storage 
capacity  (including  footl  freezers.) 

5.  Washing  machines  designed  for 
household  use. 

(i.  Combination  units  incorporating 
any  listed  article  in  the  foregoing 
classifications. 

7.  .Ail  conditioners,  room  unit. 

8.  Ratlio  or  television  receiving  sets, 
phonographs  or  combinations. 

*).  Sewing  machines  designed  for 
household  use. 


10.  Suction  cleaners  designed  for 
household  use. 

11.  Furniture,  household  (including 
ice  refrigerators,  bed  springs,  mat¬ 
tresses  and  lamps);  and  lloor  cov¬ 
erings,  soft  surface. 

Possible  addition:  Mechanical 
clothes  diyers. 

We  believe  that  for  furniture  a  down 
payment  of  10  per  cent  and  a  payment 
period  of  18  months  will  be  stipulated; 
on  all  other  listed  items  we  expect  the 
terms  to  be  15  per  cent  down  ami  18 
months. 

Nothing  is  cut  and  drietl  or  com¬ 
pletely  certain  about  any  of  the  above 
predictions.  But,  as  of  early  August, 
they  seemed  the  most  probable  devel¬ 
opments. 

Policy  and  prcjcednre  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  retail  industi^  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  by  a  Retail 
Intlustry  Committee  delegation  which 
included  two  NRDGA  representatives. 
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NRDGA  on  the  Job 


Malcolm  P.  McNAIR,  Lincoln 
Filene  Professor  of  Retailing  at  Har¬ 
vard  University,  is  chairman  of 
the  NRDGA  Emergency  Government 
Controls  Committee,  which  was  cre¬ 
ated  last  April  by  Charles  G.  Nichols, 
president  of  the  Association.  The 
purpose  was  to  provide  a  medium 
through  which,  should  a  national 
emergency  occur,  the  retailers  of 
.America  would  be  able  to  present  to 
government  officials  the  most  effective 
program  for  utilizing  the  retail  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  country  to  meet  the 
emergency  and  at  the  same  time  main¬ 
tain  the  highest  civilian  morale. 

The  Committee  had,  therefore, 
completed  much  of  its  preliminary 
work  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war.  On  June  27,  pressed  by 
the  arrival  of  the  emergency,  it  ap¬ 
pointed  nine  subcommittees  to  study 
specific  wartime  needs  and  assigned 
them  the  job  of  presenting  their  re¬ 
ports  within  a  month.  Over  70  re¬ 
tailers  were  drafted  for  this  work  and 
completed  it  on  schedule.  The  sub¬ 
committees  and  their  chairmen  are: 

Manpowkr  Controls:  Dr.  Paul  H. 


.Nystrom,  Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 
.Association;  Prk:e  and  Rationing 
Ccntrijl:  G.  L.  Ward,  S.  H.  Kress  & 
Company:  Inventory  Control:  Irwin 
D.  Wolf,  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores:  Materials  and  End  U.se  Con- 
,  ntoLs:  Perry  Meyer,  .Allied  Stores 
Corp.;  Credit  CioNiitoL:  R.  M.  Over¬ 
all,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Pittsburgh:  Civilian 
Defense:  Read  Jenkins,  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company;  Service  Controls: 
A.  J.  Utz,  James  McCreery  &  Co.; 
Fashion  Limitation:  Maurice  Spector, 
The  Blum  Store:  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee:  Lew  Hahn,  NRDGA. 

On  July  27  the  parent  committee 
met,  studied  the  reports  and  completed 
a  set  of  official  NRDGA  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  following  subjects:  credit 
control,  price  control,  manpower  and 
labor  controls,  material  and  end  uses 
controls,  and  civilian  defense. 

These  recommendations  have  been 
or  are  notv  being  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  government  through  the  fa¬ 
cilities  afforded  by  the  Retail  Industry 
Committee  and  its  Retail  Planning 
Committee,  both  organized  on  July 
19  under  the  auspices  of  the  .American 


Nothing  in  the  probable  form  ot  the 
control  as  outlined  above  runs  counter 
to  NRDGA  recommendations.  We  are 
hopeful,  however,  that  the  following 
procetlure  recommendation  will  re¬ 
ceive  serious  consideration  from  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve: 

“That  only  statistics  relating  to  the 
various  separate  components  making 
up  the  total  of  consumer  credit  out¬ 
standing  be  used  in  their  separate  seg¬ 
ments  when  discussing  any  phase  of 
consumer  credit  regulation.  In  other 
words,  over-all  consumer  credit  figures 
should  not  be  used  when  the  case  in 
point  is  the  amount  of  consumer  credit 
extended  by  retail  stores,  and  similarly 
in  the  consideration  of  other  phases  of 
constimer  credit.  The  result  would  be 
more  accuracy  in  the  thinking  of  all 
concerned,  when  figures  are  used  to 
denote  changing  credit  trends.” 

—A.  L.  Trotta, 
Manager,  Credit 
Management  Division 


Retail  Federation.  The  Retail  Indus¬ 
try  Committee  is  planned  as  a  chan¬ 
nel  of  communication  with  govern¬ 
ment  agencies;  the  Retail  Planning 
Committee  coordinates  the  viewpoints 
of  the  various  segments  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  NRDGA  holds  membership  in 
both,  and  has  thus  joined  forces  with 
54  other  retail  trade  associations  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  a  united 
front.  Under  the  procedure  approved 
by  all  members,  NRDGA  has  agreed 
to  submit  its  recommendations  on 
emergency  controls  to  the  Retail  Plan¬ 
ning  Committee.  The  Association,  of 
course,  reserves  the  right  to  present 
its  position  separately  to  government, 
in  cases  where  a  satisfactory  coordina¬ 
tion  of  viewpoints  is  not  achieved 
within  the  Planning  Committee.  No 
such  situation  has  arisen  in  the  im¬ 
portant  discussions  which  have  already 
taken  place,  and  we  believe  our  rec¬ 
ommendations  have  gained  added 
strength  from  the  fact  that  all  retail 
interests  are  standing  together  in  the 
emergency.  We  have  been  assured  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer  that  his 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


By  JOHN  HAZEN 
Washington  Representative,  NRDGA 

August  1,  1950. 


War  Spending.  With  billions  being  expended  for  war  pur¬ 
poses,  little  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  plea  that  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  extra  spending  come  out  of  economies. 
The  Hoover  Commission  has  been  demanding  through 
various  Congressional  spokesmen  that  some  of  the  waste  in 
government  be  eliminated  in  order  to  lessen  the  need  for 
more  taxes  “across  the  board.”  Although  a  total  of  48Vi 
billions  were  expended  by  our  Military  Department  from 
July  1,  1946  to  June  30,  1950,  the  need  for  additional  ex¬ 
penditures  is  quite  apparent.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
some  four  billions  of  additional  funds  were  expended  for 
defense-related  activities  such  as  aid  to  friendly  nations, 
stockpiling  of  raw  materials,  and  atomic  energy  projects. 

Even  with  expenditures  far  above  any  previous  peace¬ 
time  era,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  Korean  conflict  is  a 
demand  for  more  funds. 

Senator  Harry  Byrd,  Dem.-Va.,  long  a  staunch  but  lone 
fighter  in  the  field  of  economy,  has  again  urged  that  the 
various  regular  agencies  of  government  be  forced  to  curtail 
some  of  their  unnecessary  activitites  and  to  release  some  of 
their  employees.  This  plan  has  not  yet  met  with  any  wide¬ 
spread  support  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  Congressmen 
have  officeholders  from  tlieir  district  in  the  major  depart¬ 
ments.  Politics  cannot  be  ignored  even  in  an  economy 
move.  Chances,  however,  of  cuts  in  non-military  spending 
are  improving  primarily  because  of  the  increasing  demantl 
for  war  expenditures. 

Where  To?  Members  of  Congress,  feeling  the  brunt  of  the 
war  program,  have  nevertheless  avoided  moves  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  push  over  unrelated  programs  on  the  coat¬ 
tails  of  emergency  legislation.  Evidence  of  this  caution  came 
when  a  section  of  the  original  Defense  Act  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  would  have  permitted,  many  believed,  a  phase 
of  the  Brannan  Plan  to  be  put  into  operation.  Coupled 
with  this  move  was  the  revelation  that  while  United  States 
forces  are  fighting  in  Korea,  we  have  been  buying  eggs  from 
Red  China  to  the  tune  of  5}/i  million  dozens  for  the  first 
five  months  of  1950.  This  influx  adds  to  the  millions  of 
dozens  that  have  been  purchased  by  the  government  from 
American  farmers  to  supjjort  the  price  of  the  commodity 

Competition.  Out  of  the  Treasury  Department  has  come 
another  bill  to  promote  foreign  competition  with  American 
stores.  Last  year,  this  government  agency  engineered  a  bill 
through  the  Congress  to  increase  the  amount  of  goods 


American  travelers  could  bring  into  the  country  duty-free. 
This  year  the  Treasury  Department  is  promoting  a  bill 
(H.R.  8304,  Doughton,  Dem.-N.C.)  that,  if  passed,  will  per¬ 
mit  packages  containing  merchandise  valued  at  $10  or  less  to 
be  mailed  into  the  country  duty-free.  If  this  bill  becomes 
law,  American  retailers  can  count  on  thousands  of  dollan 
worth  of  foreign  made  goods  coming  into  this  market  with¬ 
out  any  duty  whatsoever  being  paid.  Carried  to  what 
many  Irelieve  to  be  a  natural  conclusion,  this  legislation 
could  lead  to  firms  setting  up  sales  organizations  in  a  free 
zone  or  in  a  foreign  country  and  promoting  the  sale  ol 
foreign  made  novelties,  perfumes,  leather  goods,  linens,  and 
other  items  to  American  customers.  The  bill  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
which  Representative  Doughton,  the  introducer,  is  Chair¬ 
man.  This  is  an  administration-supported  measure. 

Get-Out-The>Vote.  NRDGA’s  Get-Out-The-Vote  program  is 
gaining  -  momentum  throughout  the  country  as  retailen, 
along  with  other  groups  organize  in  this  non-partisan  effort. 
Committees  have  been  created  in  several  states  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  as  well  as  in  the  middle  and  far  west.  Mr. 
Raymond  Fogler,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  hopes  to 
have  available  promotion  material  including  a  handbook, 
posters,  suggested  copy  for  advertising,  bill  and  package 
stuffers  as  well  as  other  material.  Suggestions  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Committee  as  well  as  any  information  or 
material  that  is  being  used  by  retailers  or  any  other  group 
to  induce  people  to  register  and  vote.  In  1949,  less  than 
half  of  the  registered  voters  went  to  the  polls.  Mr.  Fogler 
is  hoping  that,  as  result  of  this  program,  the  percentage  of 
voters  going  to  the  polls  can  be  increased  this  year  to 
somewhere  near  80  per  cent  of  those  registered. 

The  Coming  Campaigns.  Both  major  parties  are  predicting 
they  will  control  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1951.  The 
Democrats  control  the  present  House  by  260  to  170.  Two 
vacancies  exist  in  both  parties.  The  Republicans  picked  up 
55  seats  in  the  1946  elections  but  saw  the  Democrats  come 
back  with  a  gain  of  77  in  1948.  Many  factors  confuse  the 
crystal  gazers.  No  one  can  determine  whether  the  Korean 
war  situation  will  aid  the  Democrats  or  the  Republicans 
vote-wise.  Republican  voting  records  are  being  used  by  the 
Democrats  in  some  states  to  point  out  that  the  GOP  failed 
to  support  aid  to  Korea  in  the  House.  On  the  other  side, 
the  GOP  places  the  blame  for  the  international  crisis  upon 
the  Administration. 

It  has  been  historic  that  voting  falls  off  in  these  mid-term 
campaigns.  However,  NRDGA,  along  with  other  groups, 
hopes  to  reverse  the  usual  situation  this  year.  Activities  on 
the  part  of  250,000  retailers  plus  several  hard  fought  state 
campaigns  may  bring  an  even  larger  number  of  voters  to 
the  polls  in  November. 
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IMPROVE  YOUR 
SLEEVE  MARKING 
SEVEN  WAYS 

with  this  new 
Dial-Set  Ticket! 


EASY-TO-READ 
PRICE  AND  SIZE 


UNIT 

CONTROL 

STUB 


To  facilitate  the  marking  of  men’s  and  boys’  clothing, 
Dennison  now  offers  a  completely  new  sleeve  ticket  — 
new  in  design  and  new  in  method  of  attachment!  It  is 
also  ideal  for  marking  yard  goods,  draperies  or  other 
items  that  call  for  an  over-the-edge  ticket. 

This  new  ticket  is  printed  on  a  modified  Dennison 
Model  D  Dial-Set  and  then  fastened  to  the  sleeve  with  a 
special  attaching  device.  The  Dial-Set  sleeve  ticket  has  a 
detachable  unit  control  stub  for  accurate  record  keeping 
and  inventory  control. 

It  can  improve>o«r  marking  room  procedure  stvtn  ways. 
Here  are  the  facts : 

1.  Faster  Attaching.  The  new  method  of  attachment 
fastens  the  ticket  to  the  garment  quickly  and  securely. 

2.  Faster  Marking.  All  copy,  including  size,  is  set  — 
and  can  be  changed  —  by  simply  turning  the  dial  knob  — 
the  fastest  copy  setting  method  ever  incorporated  in  any  marking 
machine.  Tickets  are  printed  at  high  Dial-Set  speed. 

3.  Easier  Reading.  Price  and  size  —  in  which  customers 


are  particularly  interested  —  are  in  prominent,  easy-to- 
read  position. 

4.  Safer  Handling.  Protects  customers,  store  personnel 
and  fabrics  from  injury. 

5.  Greater  Security.  The  combination  of  special  design 
and  unique  method  of  attachment  makes  switching  of 
tickets  by  unauthorized  persons  practically  impossible  to 
accomplish  without  detection. 

6.  Wider  Use.  Allowance  can  be  made  for  varying  thick¬ 
nesses  to  permit  efficient  marking  of  all  types  of  materials. 

7.  Lower  Cost.  In  all  comparable  quantities  Dial-Set 
sleeve  tickets  cost  less  than  conventional  tickets. 


You  always  get  more  than  a  machine  when  you  get  a 
Dennison  Dial-Set  —  you  get  the  extra  value  of  maximum 
efficiency  from  your  price  ticket. 

For  additional  information  about  Dennison  Diai-Set 
Machines  or  sleeve  tickets,  write 


MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 

Smaller  operations  not  requiring  the  Dial-Set  imprinting 
may  also  use  the  Dennison  sleeve  ticket  to  advontoge. 
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LErS  ARGUE 


H\  LEW  HAHN 


If  Controls  Come... 


JULY 

1  T  is  possible  that  by  the  time  you  have  the  chance  to  read 
this,  we  may  be  back  again  in  a  Government-controUetl 
economy.  As  this  is  being  written,  a  great  many  varying 
opinions  on  the  desirability  of  Government  controls  are  be¬ 
ing  expressed.  Bernard  Baruch,  whose  opinion  on  such  mat¬ 
ters  always  carries  weight,  has  come  out  unqualifiedly  for 
complete  controls.  He  has  approved  the  President’s  request 
for  authority  to  clamp  on  credit  controls  and  to  allocate 
scarce  materials,  but  has  said  Mr.  Truman  does  not  go  far 
enough.  In  the  Senate  and  the  House,  some  members  of  the 
administration  party  have  risen  to  this  statement  and  would 
vote  price  control,  rationing  and  the  whole  ball  of  wax  back 
into  existence  again.  On  the  other  side  of  the  House  ami 
Senate,  the  lawmakers  have  been  reluctant  to  authorize  any 
such  sweeping  powers  to  the  President  and  some  of  the 
latter’s  own  party  also  are  opposed.  Thus,  almost  anything 
may  have  been  atithorized  before  your  eyes  fall  upon  this 
statement. 

In  this  period  of  uncertainty,  it  is  well  to  hokl  on  to  cer¬ 
tain  basic  thoughts  which  no  development  can  outmode. 
The  first  of  these  is  that,  above  and  beyond  any  other  con¬ 
sideration  we,  as  Americans,  are  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice 
which  may  be  necessary  to  help  rescue  our  nation  from  the 
peril  in  which  it  presently  is.  We  do  not  want  another  great 
war  and  we  would  favor  any  honorable  course  to  avoid  one 
but,  if  it  must  come,  we  again  will  take  up  the  serious  busi¬ 
ness  of  serving  our  public  as  well  as  possible  while  attempt¬ 
ing  to  live  and  work  within  the  limits  of  Government 
regulations. 

****** 

-At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  forget  the  diffi¬ 
culty  and  confusion,  the  lack  of  efficiency  and  the  wasted 
hours  and  weeks  which  flowed  from  the  multitudinous  and 
unintelligible  regulations  which  marked  the  period  of  World 
War  II.  Bernard  Baruch  never  has  had  to  experience  any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind  directly.  Therefore,  he  may  visualize 
Government  controls  which  are  based  upon  complete  com¬ 


prehension  of  all  the  complicated  problems  of  business  and 
administered  in  a  spirit  of  understanding  and  reasonable¬ 
ness.  Unfortunately,  onr  experience  in  W^orld  War  II  tloes 
not  make  us  entirely  sanguine  that  another  period  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  controls  would  be  much  better  than  that  through 
which  we  passed  so  recently.  That  is  why  we  are  not  eager 
to  welcome  a  new  crop  of  Government  administrators  with 
a  few  hundred,  or  thousand,  new  regulations  for  business 
to  observe.  Of  course,  if,  as  and  when,  such  regulations  are 
needed  we  shall  do  our  best  to  cooperate  and  to  live  up  to 
whatever  the  requirements  may  be.  We  reserve,  however, 
the  right  to  protest  as  vehemently  as  we  may  know  how 
Avhen  we  are  convincetl  mistakes  are  going  to  be  made. 

Authority  Alone  Won't  Do  the  Job.  .Assuming  that  at  some 
not  very  distant  date  the  Congress  will  decide  the  President 
should  be  given  authority  to  establish  controls  as  he  may 
deem  they  are  needed,  a  great  deal  then  will  depend  upon 
the  type  of  men  who  are  selected  as  administrators.  If  the 
Ciovernment  and  we  are  fortunate  and  real  administrators 
are  chosen,  it  is  to  be  expected  they  will  be  smart  enough  to 
look  around  for  help.  They  will  realize  authority  alone  never 
got  any  job  done  luell.  Success  depends  upon  getting  a  great 
many  other  men  and  women  to  cooperate  in  bringing  about 
the  desired  conditions.  During  the  World  War  II  experience, 
we  frequently  recalled  how  differently  the  Government  offi¬ 
cials  proceeded  as  compared  with  the  course  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Bernard  Baruch  during  World  War  I,  w'hen  he  was 
chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  We  recall  going  to 
see  Mr.  Baruch  with  a  small  delegation  of  retailers  to  tell 
him  that,  in  our  judgment,  some  order  he  was  about  to 
issue  wotild  be  a  mistake.  He  listened  to  us  very  thought¬ 
fully  and  when  we  had  finished,  said: 

“1  believe  you  fellows  are  telling  the  truth  and  I’m  going 
to  do  what  you  have  suggested,  but— if  I  ever  find  you  have 
lied  to  me— I’ll  follow  you  through  Hell!”  We  left  Mr. 
Baruch  feeling  we  had  been  placed  upon  our  honor  and 
there  w'as  nobody  in  our  delegation  who  wouldn’t  have  done 
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just  about  unything  tital  Baruch  wanted  done.  VVe  met  no 
suci)  treatment  among  the  men  who  were  placed  in  official 
positions  during  the  Second  World  War  anil  who  immedi- 
atelv  sprang  into  places  where  they  exerciseil  an  almost  life 
or  death  discretion  over  the  nation’s  industries.  Of  course, 
we  dill  come  into  contact  with  many  fine  men  who  wished 
to  be  reasonable  and  who  met  us  as  fairly  as  could  he  tle- 
sireil,  l)ut  always  there  were  regulations  to  l)e  considered, 
regulations  which  frequently  were  so  abstruse  that  even  the 
men  who  drafted  them  could  not  Ire  quite  sure  what  the 
meaning  was. 

Difference  Between  OPA  and  WPB.  By  and  large,  there  was 
a  definite  cleavage  between  the  Price  (lontrol  regidations 
and  those  issueil  by  the  other  war-time  agencies.  It  seemed 
as  though  there  was  a  inuih  larger  jjercentage  of  the  frer- 
sonnei  in  OP.\  who  wished  to  reform  business  according  to 
their  own  ideas  than  was  the  case  with  the  other  agencies. 
Perhaps  that  s|jrang  from  the  fact  that  many  of  these  jreoplc 
reali/eil  if  ytm  ran  rantrol  a  man’s  price  you  have  almost 
complete  control.  In  the  WPB,  for  example,  one  unfailingly 
founil  a  very  iliflerent  atmosphere  than  prevaileil  in  OP\ 
anil  yet  many  of  the  WPB  orilers  involveil  definite  hardship 
for  those  who  must  be  controlled.  It  was  true  that  one  coulil 
go  and  lome  in  ()P.\  Iieadquarters  more  freely  than  was  the 
case  in  WPB,  but  after  one  had  l)een  checked  downstairs  in 
the  lobby  of  WPB  and  finally  admitted  with  a  badge,  one 
founil  an  atmosphere  of  reasonableness  which  was  refresh¬ 
ing  after  some  experience  with  the  OP,\ers. 

Retail  Experience  with  Different  Controls.  laK>king  forwaril 
to  what  may  be  our  experience  this  time,  if  lontrols  are 
established,  it  would  seem  one  of  the  first  probably  will  be 
Credit  Control.  The  President  already  has  asked  for  au¬ 
thority  for  this  control  as  a  means  of  helping  to  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  inflation.  Under  Regulation  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  retailers  found  a  substantial  reduction  was  made  in 
their  aciounts  receivable  and  many  of  them  ojK.*nly  spoke 
in  favor  of  this  control.  Except  that  retailers  generally  do 
not  like  any  sort  of  Government  controls,  probably  many  re¬ 
tailers  toilay  would  not  be  much  averse  to  doing  business 
under  that  ty|ie  of  regulation  again.  The  ilanger  in  a  gooil 
Government  control  is  that  it  invites  business  to  accept 
other  controls  and  soon  you  have  the  Government-directed 
economy  which  none  of  us  wants.  Credit  men  |x>int  out  that 
when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  goods  such  as  consumers  usually 
buy  on  the  installment  plan,  credit  control  directed  against 
installment  selling  operates  to  deprive  consumers  of  smaller 
income  from  securing  their  share  of  such  goods  as  may  be 
available,  while  the  larger-income  purchasers  are  given  an 
unobstructed  road  to  possession.  The  credit  men  believe 
that  when  scarce  goods  are  rationed— if  they  should  be— 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  using  credit  control  as  a  further 
means  of  protecting  short  supplies.  They  also  point  out 
that  under  the  head  of  consumer  credit  it  has  been  custoniarv 
to  lump  personal  loans  and  installment  sales  of  automobiles, 
etc.  Until  installment  sales  in  retail  stores  are  classified  by 
themselves,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  credit 
grantors  should,  or  should  not,  be  controlled. 
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Inventory  Control  Was  Democratically  Conceived.  Another 
regulation  which  during  the  Second  World  War  period  was 
not  tixj  unpopular  with  retailers  was  Inventory  Control. 
After  getting  off  to  a  bad  start,  through  having  an  inventory 
regulation  drafted  in  secrecy,  when  news  of  what  was  lieing 
proposed  leaked  out,  Donald  Nelson  pledged  us  that  no  in¬ 
ventory  regulation  would  be  adopted  until  retailers  had  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  consult  with  those  who  woulil 
draw  it.  This  promise  was  kept  so  completely  that,  l)efore 
the  drafting  tvas  completed,  meetings  were  held  in  different 
cities  anil  everyone  w'ho  w’ished  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
proposed  regulation  had  abundant  opp>ortunity  to  do  so. 
Of  all  loar-time  regulations  this  one  was  adopted  in  the  most 
democratic  manner  and  consequently  it  probably  was— with¬ 
in  its  scojK*- the  most  jjerfectly  observed  of  all  regulations. 
If  there  shoidil  be  a  new  crop  of  regidation  ilrafters,  we  de¬ 
voutly  hop)e  they  will  proceed  with  their  task  with  some 
knowledge  of  how  the  Inventory  Regulation  came  into  being 
and  how  retailers  regarileil  it  as  a  [)oint  of  honor  to  conform 
to  its  requirements. 

Troubles  with  Rationing.  Retail  ex|x.‘rience  with  rationing 
was  a  mixture  of  good  anil  bad.  Shoe  rationing  seemed  to 
work  fairly  well,  all  things  considered.  There  were  a  gooil 
many  instances  in  which  stores  were  unable  to  produce  suffi¬ 
cient  ration  coupons  to  balance  their  sales  of  shoes  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  stores  or  ilepartments  were  comjjelled  to 
i  lose  for  limited  fwrioils  as  |ienalties.  The  shoe  coupons  were 
very  small,  tiny  scraps  of  paper.  They  had  to  be  handled 
by  the  employees  who  sold  the  shoes  and  by  other  employees. 
It  always  seemed  to  us  something  like  a  miracle  that  enough 
of  these  little  stamps  were  preserved  to  make  it  possible  foi 
any  store  to  continue  operating.  Probably  much  the  same 
condition  applied  in  food  rationing.  W^e  are.  of  course,  hope¬ 
ful  that  rationing  at  the  retailer-consumer  level  may  not 
again  become  necessary,  but,  if  it  should,  it  might  l)e  well 
for  retailers  to  concern  themselves  to  the  extent  of  seeing 
that  ration  tickets  are  a  little  larger  and  more  substantial. 

Keep  a  Record  of  Your  Store's  Experience.  In  all  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  Government  controls,  it  seems  to  us  imp>ortant  that 
some  lecord  be  preserved  to  show  where  such  things  as  price 
increases,  and  other  conditions  which  might  l)e  contrary  to 
national  welfare,  have  originated.  We  recall  that  after 
World  War  I  a  good  many  commentators  said— “Prices  in¬ 
creased  and  consequently  wages  had  to  be  raised.”  During 
our  participation  in  World  War  II,  it  tvas  the  recollection 
of  the  present  writer  that  wage  increases  were  demanded  be¬ 
fore  price  increases  came  into  the  picture.  Now,  as  a  prelude 
to  whatever  war  conditions  may  develop,  we  find  prices  ad¬ 
vancing  at  wholesale.  On  all  sides,  manufacturers  seem  to 
be  issuing  new  and  higher  price  lists.  Whatever  increases 
the  retailer  may  have  to  pay  for  the  merchandise  he  is  to  re¬ 
sell,  he  eventually  will  have  to  pass  on  to  his  customers.  We 
suggest  that  retailers  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  allow¬ 
ing  anyone,  the  Ciovernment  or  consumers,  to  forget  where 
these  increases  originated.  Otherwise,  retailers  again  are 
likely  to  Ire  blamed  as  profiteers.  A  carefid  record  of  what 
has  been  happening  should  l)e  of  great  future  value.  We 
suggest  you  make  such  a  record  of  your  own  experience. 
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about  manufacturers’  advertising  aids 


By  Lewis  B.  Sappington 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Merchandising  and  Publicity 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 


the  two  main  activities  in  retail- 
ing  common  to  all  stores  let  us 
consider  first,  buying.  Man  or  woman, 
the  successful  buyer  is  a  merchant  at 
heart,  a  trader,  a  gambler  at  times,  a 
fairly  good  judge  of  human  nature, 
possessed  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
technical  or  merchandise  knowledge 
.  .  .  more  often  than  not  an  extro¬ 
vert  .  .  .  and  always  a  hard  worker. 
Many  people  believe  buying  to  be 
more  difficult  than  any  other  job  in 
retailing. 

The  most  important  element  in  the 
retail  buyer’s  job  is  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  It’s  the  goods  that  the  buyer 
wants  to  know  about— to  see,  to  feel, 
and  to  judge  as  to  its  value  and  sala¬ 
bility.  In  the  mind  of  the  shrewd  buy¬ 
er,  all  things  are  subordinate  to  the 
goods  themselves— the  actual  items  he 
is  going  to  buy.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  inherent  value  in  merchandise,  be 
it  concerned  with  style,  finish,  quality 
of  material,  or  workmanship.  .\11 
halos,  all  glamorous  build-ups  planned 
as  substitutes  for  real  worth  must  be 
ignored  by  the  buyers  who  want  to 


succeed  in  these  difficult,  competitive 
days.  This  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  is 
overlooked  by  some  manufacturers, 
also  by  some  advertisers.  Possibly  they 
do  not  actually  ignore  this  fundament¬ 
al,  but  rather  they  recognize  it  and 
hope  that  fast  talk  and  extravagent 
phrases  will  divert  the  buyers’  atten¬ 
tion  and  make  up  for  certain  known 
shortcomings  in  their  products. 

The  professional  buyer  is  a  very  busy 
person.  He  is  overloaded  with  details; 
he  is  eager  for  help  from  his  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  he  needs  help.  Attempts  by 
the  manufacturers  to  help  the  buyer 
must  be  based  on  a  know'ledge  of  his 
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This  article  is  the  major  part  of  the 
address  Sappington  made  before  the 
recent  convention  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America.  It  stirred  up  a 
considerable  amount  of  argument 
among  the  agency  men;  is  presented 
here  for  the  consideration  of  retailers 
and  in  the  hope  that  many  others  will 
add  their  views  on  a  very  interesting 
and  very  serious  problem. 


buyers  who  individually  handle  more 
than  five  million  dollars  in  retail  sales 
annually  and  supervise  groups  of  about 
350  {jeople  each.  Really  these  opera¬ 
tions  are  stores  within  a  store.  A  sales 
volume  of  over  a  million  dollars  a  year 
per  buyer  is  not  unusual.  As  I  have 
indicated,  the  professional  buyer  is  a 
hard  working,  serious  person.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  he  has  some  rather  defi¬ 
nite  thoughts  about  certain  aspects  of 
his  job  and  is  quite  willing  to  express 
them.  In  my  brief  questioning  I  found 
the  answers  easy  to  get  and  emphatic. 
Let  me  list  briefly  just  eight  of  their 
complaints. 

1.  Too  many  manufacturers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  unable  to  give  factual 
information  about  the  products 
they  are  selling.  This  shows  a  lack 
of  proper  training  at  the  source. 

2.  Too  many  manufacturers  of  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  products  mag¬ 
nify  their  promotional  efforts  and 
minimize  the  importance  of  build¬ 
ing  products  of  superior  quality 
and  value. 

3.  Too  many  manufacturers  using  na¬ 
tional  advertising  are  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  supply  required  quantities 


have  a  buying  staff  of  352  men  and 
women,  most  of  them  highly  special¬ 
ized.  Our  transactions  average  around 
100,000  daily  and  about  150,000  on 
Saturday ...  or  about  650,000  per  week. 
By  a  transaction  we  mean  a  complete 
sale— not  items.  What  a  laboratory  any 
large  retail  store  actually  is!  There  are 
experts  available  in  almost  every  line 
of  consumer  goods  who  have  daily  con- 
1  tact  with  thousands  of  the  consuming 
public. 

We  retailers  look  on  our  manufac- 
I  turers  as  our  partners.  Their  problems 
are  our  problems.  We  hopie  they  have 
the  same  feeling  toward  us.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  we  have  to  select  our  manufac¬ 
turers  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to 

[produce  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
merchandise  we  want  at  the  prices  we 
are  willing  to  pay.  As  producers  we  are 
confident  that  they  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  Skillful  as  they  may  be  in  the 
production  end  of  their  industries, 
many  of  them  lack  much  when  it  comes 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of 
distribution.  Realizing  this  weakness 
they  usually  call  in  experts  to  handle 
this  most  essential  part  of  their  opera- 
I  tion.  ,\nd,  apparently,  that  is  where  a 
I  lot  of  their,  and  our,  troubles  begin. 
I  It  is  our  contention  that  many  of  the 
I  best,  most  reliable  manufacturers  are 
I  woefully  inept  in  selling  their  prcxlucts 
I  to  us  and  in  helping  us  sell  them  to  the 
I  consumer 


of  g(X)ds  at  the  time  specific  adver¬ 
tising  appears. 

Most  of  our  buyers,  when  discuss¬ 
ing  the  particular  items  they  buy 
and  sell,  and  about  which  they  are 
required  to  know  a  great  deal,  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  great  portion  of  nation¬ 
al  advertising  fails  to  impress  the 
consumer  because  the  ads  carry  no 
real  merchandise  story  ...  so  they 
fail  to  do  an  effective  selling  job. 
Most  of  our  buyers  state  that  there 
is  almost  a  complete  dearth  of  sell¬ 
ing  manuals  covering  the  outstand¬ 
ing  [X)ints  about  products  that  are 
staple  in  character  and  that  are  sold 
practically  every  day  in  the  year. 
What  an  opjX)rtunity  for  someone 
really  interested  in  building  salesl 
Our  buyers  believe  that  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  some  money  from  advertis¬ 
ing  in  national  publications  to  the 
education  of  retail  salespeople  and 
manufacturers’  representatives  as 
to  the  merits  and  selling  points  of 
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in  spite  of  the  advice  they 
get  and  for  which  they  pay  hand¬ 
somely. 

I  have  interviewed  20  or  30  of  our 
buyers  on  this  subject.  We  have  several 


branded  items  would  be  most  pro¬ 
ductive.  They  state  that  often  they 
find  even  the  major  executives  of 
some  of  our  resources  actually  un¬ 
able  to  provide  us  with  selling  in¬ 
formation  about  their  products. 

7.  .Many  of  our  buyers  claim  that  their 
manufacturers  seem  blind  to  some 
of  the  obvious  things  that  are  going 
on  in  the  market.  Notable  among 

hese  is  the  apparent  inability  or 
unwillingness  of  certain  manufac¬ 
turers  of  national  brands  to  meet 
the  competition  offered  by  some  of 
the  strong  private  brands.  This 
must  place  the  small  and  medium 
sized  retailer,  particularly,  in  a 
most  difficult  position  at  times. 
The  only  defense  in  such  cases  is  to 
cut  prices  on  national  brands.  This 
usually  cause's  trouble. 

8.  Our  buyers  pointed  out  the  com¬ 
mon  use  of  superlatives  and  extrav¬ 
agant  claims  in  many  of  the  nation¬ 
al  ads.  They  reminded  me  of  the 
fact  that  our  own  ailvertising  policy 
would  not  allow  them  to  lift  copy 
from  many  of  the  national  ads  to 
use  in  the  promotion  of  the  same 
goods  in  their  own  stocks.  A  similar 
situation  exists  with  most  soundly 
operated  retail  stores. 

Well,  that’s  tpiite  an  indictment, 
isn’t  it?  I  coukl  go  on,  for  there  is 
more.  But  instead  let’s  turn  now  to  the 
other  activity  in  this  business  of  retail¬ 
ing— the  companion  to  buying:  selling, 
and  sjjecifically  to  the  matter  of  bcand 
recognition. 

^^any  national  advertisers  strive  so 
hard  for  brand  recognition  bv  direct- 
t<i(the-consumer  appeals  that  thev  for¬ 
get  the  function  and  value  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  in  accomplishing  their  aims.  In 
reaching  out  for  their  share  of  the 
market,  these  national  brand  promo- 
tors  overlook  the  possibility  that  thev 
may  be  ignoring,  or  even  offending,  the 
final  link  in  the  chain  of  distribution 
from  manufacturers  to  consumer. 

;  ,  Let  me  give  you  a  few  of  our  exin-i  i- 
ences  that  may  be  significant: 

.V  short  time  ago  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser  of  an  item  of  men’s  apparel  be¬ 
came  involved  in  a  trade  situation 
which  made  it  seem  wise  for  us  to  take 
his  merchandise  off  display  temporari¬ 
ly.  It  was  the  l)est  selling  brand  of  its 
kind  that  we  carried  and  we  were  very 
much  concerned  as  to  what  this  move 


What  Dealer  Helps  Do  Retailers  Use? 

'pHE  maker  and  retailer  of  merchandise  have  a  common  interest  in 
goods  once  it  reaches  the  store  counters.  If  it  doesn’t  move,  the  manii 
facturer  does  not  have  reorders. 

The  progressive  manufacturer  creates  a  wide  variety  of  tlealer  helps. 
Unfortunately,  a  fabulous  proportion  of  it  never  sees  the  light  of  day.  It 
just  isn’t  used.  1  hope  that  those  mamdatturers  and  their  advertising 
agencies  who  do  not  believe  me  will  take  time  off  to  investigate.  I  suggest 
that  they  start  by  examining  the  daily  waste  baskets  of  advertising  and 
display  departments  of  any  retail  store,  large  or  small. 

At  various  time  we  have  polled  NRDGA  stores  to  learn  what  manu¬ 
facturer-treated  material  is  u.sed  by  retailers.  Here  are  recent  results: 


Always 

Novor 

Sometimes 

Nawtpaper  mats 

16.5%- 

72.2r^ 

Nawtpapar  art 

5.7^; 

19.7%c 

74.6''; 

Radio  tcript* 

5.6% 

37.0%> 

57.4% 

Sluffori 

18.9% 

4.5%- 

76.6''r 

Calaloguo* 

2.2%. 

46.2C; 

51.6% 

Window  Displays 

6.7*:? 

18.5%: 

74.8c; 

Intorior  displays 

9.2% 

10.8^r 

80.0'^f 

Manufacturers  can’t  take  ttx)  much  comfort  in  the  “sometimes”  figuies 
either.  check  of  the  responding  stores  indicates  that  they  are  chiefly 
the  small  volume  stores.  These  stores  can’t  help  themselves.  They  tlo 
not  have  large  art  departments,  if  any.  They  do  not  have  a  group  of 
professional  assistants.  They  must  lean  on  supplied  material,  good  or  bad. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  retailers  do  not  use  manufacturers’  ma¬ 
terial.  Mr.  Sappington  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  explaining  them. 

Some  time  ago,  we  met  with  the  vice  president  of  the  Association  ol 
National  Advertisers  to  develop  a  coo|)erative  program  designetl  to  show 
manufacturers  how  to  prepare  proper  material  for  retail  use.  I'he  un¬ 
timely  death  of  this  official  residted  in  a  suspension  of  the  proposed 
activity.  The  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the  NRDCiA  woidd  welcome 
suggestions  from  stores  as  to  how  to  go  about  planning  for  better  (  wijK-ra- 
tion  with  manufacturers  on  all  their  dealer-help  materials. 

Howard  P.  .\brahams, 

.Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division,  NRD(..\ 


would  tlo  to  our  sales  volume  in  this 
( lassification.  We  put  all  of  the  items 
covered  by  this  brand  under  the  count¬ 
er,  showing  them  only  when  retjuested 
by  the  customer.  During  a  |)eriod  ol 
two  weeks  our  total  sales  volume  in 
that  kind  of  goods  did  not  suffer— com¬ 
peting  brands  sold  freely,  and  the 
sales  of  the  particular  brand  concerned 
tlropjx;d  to  a  mere  fraction  of  what 
would  have  been  a  normal  figure. 

.\nother  manufacturer  of  a  house- 
furnishings  item  did  some  things  with 
his  price  schedules  to  which  we  could 
not  agree.  The  item  he  made  was  so 
well  known  it  was  a  household  worth 
It  had  been  backed  by  years  of  national 
advertising.  We  decided  to  discontin¬ 


ue  selling  the  line,  after  stating  our 
case  to  the  supplier  and  being  unable 
to  get  him  to  reconsider  his  decision. 
That  was  about  five  years  ago.  The 
sales  of  either  products  of  the  same  kind 
in  this  department  easily  took  up  the 
slack— we  had  no  loss  whatsoever  in 
total  volume  in  this  classification,  and 
toelay,  business  e)n  this  merchandise  is 
in  keeping  with  the  general  trend  in 
the  home  group. 

I.ast  month  the  manufacturer  of  an 
appliance  item  put  us  under  terrific 
|)ressure  to  add  his  merchandise  to  our 
assortment.  He  used  as  his  chief  argu¬ 
ment  his  elaborate,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  as  well  as  his  plans  for 
{Continned  on  55) 
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NLRB  Policies  on  Bargaining  Units 
Among  Store  Employees 

Recent  decisions  tend  to  favor  the  storewide  barf;ainin^  unit. 

However,  there  are  many  exceptions.  Here  is  an  analysis  of 
the  considerations  which  ^uide  NLRB  decisions  on  thU  matter. 


By  Leonard  Rovins 

Le^al  Advisor,  NROGA 


National  l,;»l}or  Relations  Act 
imposes  a  legal  obligation  upon 
all  employers  to  bargain  with  the 
union  which  represents  a  majority  of 
iheir  employees  in  a  “unit  appropri¬ 
ate  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bai- 
, gaining.” 

The  composition  of  that  “unit”  is 
of  major  im|X)rtance  to  any  employer 
iHJcause  the  si/e  of  the  unit  and  the 
employee  groups  included  will  often 
iletermine  the  union’s  majority  status. 
For  example,  shoidd  a  department 
store  unit  be  held  to  include  all  rank 
and  fde  employees  with  the  exce|)tion 
of  office  and  clerical  employees,  this 
latter  group  might  easily  swing  the 
election  results  against  the  union  in 
a  close  (ontest.  Aside  from  the  diret  t 
liearing  the  unit  cjuestion  might  have 
on  the  election  results,  if  the  union 
should  win  in  the  example  cited,  the 
store  is  open  to  further  organizing 
tirives  among  employees  excluded 
Irom  the  initial  unit.  In  the  past  such 
piece-meal  organizing  has  paid  divi¬ 
dends  for  the  unions.  By  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  “unit”,  they  could  facilitate 
organizing  efforts  and  then  sjiread 
unionization  throughout  the  store, 
with  the  result  that  in  one  department 
store  there  might  Ire  as  many  as  five, 
ten  or  even  twenty-odd  contracts  cov¬ 
ering  separate  groups  of  employees. 
Fven  if  that  should  not  occur,  non- 
organized  employees  may  suddenly  lie- 
tome  overly  conscious  of  grievances, 
assumed  or  not,  liecause  they  feel  that 
organized  workers  are  getting  Iretter 


treatment.  I  am  sure  that  the  impact 
«)f  such  a  situation  on  overall  person¬ 
nel  relations  needs  no  elaboration. 

(Ian  you  avoid  such  situations  in 
sour  store?  There  is  no  categorical  yes 
or  no— for  the  answer  lies  with  the  Na- 
lional  Labor  Relations  Board  which 
has  been  vested  by  law  with  the  com¬ 
plete  authority  to  group  employees  in¬ 
to  appropriate  units  for  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining. 

Recent  Board  decisions,  prompted 
by  the  partial  outlawing  of  piece-meal 
organizing  under  the  T'aft-Hartley 
Act,  have  tended  to  favor  the  store¬ 
wide  unit  in  retailing.  In  doing  so 
they  have  given  greater  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  integrated  operations  and 
uniform  wage  rates  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  are  characteristic  of  most  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Nonetheless,  with 
the  wide  discretion  vested  in  the  Board 
in  determining  appropriate  units, 
deviations  from  the  trend  are  not  un¬ 
usual.  Slight  variations  of  facts  and 
( ircumstances  in  apparently  similar 
situations  have  resulted  in  conflicting 
tonclusions.  Precedent  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  bind  the  Board  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  NLRB  has,  on  occa¬ 
sion,  become  ho[x.*lessly  involved  in 
trying  to  decide  whether  to  include  in 
selling  units,  such  classifications  as 
warehousemen,  part-timers,  assistant 
buyers,  section  managers,  leased  de¬ 
partment  employees,  office  workers, 
and  the  many  other  job  classifications 
( haracteristic  of  department  stores. 

This  article  is  by  no  means  exhaus¬ 


tive  ott  the  subject  of  the  appropriate 
unit  in  department  stores.  It  is  intend¬ 
ed  solely  to  highlight  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  asfjects  of  the  complex  problems 
involved  in  a  unit  selection  contest. 
Normally,  the  Board  will  ttot  inter¬ 
fere  with  a  unit  where  both  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  union  agree,  but  an  in¬ 
formed  employer  will  be  alert  to  the 
pitfalls  inherent  in  the  careless  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  appropriate  unit.  .At  the 
same  time,  he  should  remember  that 
the  union  is  expert  in  the  technique  of 
organizing  and  to  be  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  he  should  consult  the  best  legal 
labor  counsel  available. 

Units  and  Union  Growth 

Before  spotlighting  the  department 
store  story,  let’s  examine  briefly  the 
legislative  aspects  of  the  “appropriate 
bargaining  unit.”  Unfortunately,  the 
original  labor  relations  law,  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Act,  granted  the  Board  tomplete 
authority  with  respect  to  determining 
the  matter  of  the  appropriate  unit 
whether  it  lie  “the  employer  unit,  craft 
unit,  plant  unit  or  subdivision  there¬ 
of.”  Unhampered  by  legislative  re¬ 
strictions,  the  early  pro-union  Boards 
gave  great  impetus  to  the  growth  of 
unionism  by  carving  out  small  em¬ 
ployee  groups  corresponding  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  union  in  a  particular  plant, 
regardless  of  the  relationship  such 
groups  might  have  to  efficient  business 
operations.  This  practice  of  deciding 
the  scope  of  the  appropriate  unit  sole- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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WHAT  TELEViSiOBi  MS  DOIXG  TO 


Children’s  Wear  Sales 


By  H.  Norman  Neubert 

Merchandising  Manager,  Owned  &  Operated  Stations  Division 
National  Broadcasting  Company 


Buyers  have  a  200  milliou  dollar  merchandising 
boom  on  their  hands,  says  one  expert,  and  it^s 
all  due  to  the  cowboy^consciousness  which  TV 
has  created  among  the  small  fry. 


^I'HE  children’s  wear  business  has 
been  so  favorably  affected  by  tele¬ 
vision  in  the  past  year  or  two  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  very  much 
up>on  the  amazing  impact  that  this  new 
advertising  medium  seems  to  possess. 
There  has  certainly  been  plenty  of  talk 
emphasizing  the  hold  that  it  exerts  on 
the  children.  Those  of  you  who  have 
families  must  be  besieged  daily  with 
demands  for  Silver  Cup  bread,  Post’s 
cereals.  Mars’  candy.  Mason’s  Black 
Crows,  Mason’s  Mints,  Bonomo’s 
Turkish  Chewing  Taffy  and  hundreds 
of  other  items  which  cue  their  com¬ 
mercials  directly  to  the  children.  Their 
selling  psychology  is  simple— sell  the 
child  and  let  him  sell  the  parent. 

One  merchandising  expert  estimates 
that  TV  is  switching  kids  to  cowboy 
togs  to  the  extent  of  building  up  a 
$200,000,000  merchandising  boom. 
Sales  of  western  apparel  were  placed 
at  $150,000,000  for  1949.  Plenty  of 
children’s  wear  departments  tried  to 
ride  the  western  wave  by  confining 
their  emphasis  to  just  one  or  two  lines. 
To  have  stocked  Hopalong  Cassidy, 
Roy  Rogers,  Gene  Autry,  Howdy- 


Doody,  Bobby  Benson,  Lone  Ranger 
and  the  others  woidd  have  meant  dup¬ 
licated  stocks,  higher  inventories,  less 
open-to-buy  and  lost  maneuverability. 
Nevertheless,  the  pressure  of  the  kids’ 
demands  soon  became  too  great  and 
the  average  store  found  itself  head¬ 
quarters  for  every  western  line  that  had 
any  appreciable  following.  Of  course, 
the  children’s  wear  business  was  re¬ 
juvenated.  I  know  of  one  store  in  the 
New  York  area  whose  boys’  furnishings 
department  had  been  running  badly 
behind  but  now  its  sales  are  running 
25  per  cent  ahead,  thanks  to  the  west¬ 
ern  influence.  The  pace  is  not  slowing 
down  any.  There’ll  be  a  new  series 
planned  for  fall  featuring  the  Cisco 
Kid  on  both  TV  and  radio.  The  Bobby 
Benson  line  started  its  first  merchan¬ 
dising  activity  in  March  of  this  year 
with  a  promotion  at  Macy’s.  By  May, 
the  Bobby  Benson  name  was  on  a 
product  list  of  over  40  items  and  in 
more  than  300  leading  retail  stores. 
Over  $300,000  worth  of  clothing,  toys 
and  accessories  had  been  sold  by  May. 

The  Hopalong  Cassidy  story  is  the 
biggest  of  them  all,  of  course.  He’s  on 


television,  radio,  home  movies,  phono¬ 
graph  records,  in  newspaper  comic 
strips  and  in  comic  books  and  is  the 
star  of  the  Cole  Bros.  Circus.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  his  name  has  spread  into  the  tini¬ 
est  hamlet  in  this  nation  through  80- 
odd  licensing  deals  that  include  items 
ranging  from  candy  to  wallpaper.  Re¬ 
tail  sales  volume  of  these  items  this 
year  is  expected  to  near  the  $100,000,- 
000  mark.  No  self-respecting  boys’ 
wear  merchant  •would  have  dared  to 
concentrate  on  black  shirts  for  Ameri¬ 
can  kids.  Along  came  Hoppy— now  tiy 
to  find  a  neighborhood  today  in  which 
there  aren’t  several  kids  wearing  black 
cowboy  outfits.  Hoppy  is  now  on  517 
radio  stations,  57  television  stations, 
has  a  comic  strip  which  hits  an  esti¬ 
mated  11,200,000  readers  through  72 
daily  and  40  Sunday  papers.  A  gocxl 
example  of  his  influence  is  the  Hop¬ 
along  Cassidy  jack-knife.  Another  gen¬ 
eration  called  it  the  Boy  Scout  knife. 
Now  it’s  got  Hoppy’s  picture  on  it- 
and  1,000,000  were  sold  in  the  first  10 
days  at  98^  a  crack. 

Last  fall  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  decided 
to  succumb  to  the  Hoppy  landslide 
and  had  its  own  special  line  of  Hop 
along  Cassidy  clothes  made  up.  The 
store  decided  to  use  only  television  on 
this  promotion.  It  bought  a  one 
minute  film  spot  each  Sunday  in  the 
middle  of  the  Hopalong  Cassidy  pro¬ 
gram.  The  cost  for  the  first  ten  weeks 
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was  Si!'dO— total  sales  were  a  hefty 
Advertising  cost  was  a  little 
over  li\e  per  cent.  And  they’re  still 
using  1 V  to  promote  this  merchan¬ 
dise. 

A  check  made  last  Christmas  time 
indicated  that  39  per  cent  of  all  Hoppy 
apparel  items  were  bought  by  or  for 
girls. 

Obviously  the  entire  children’s  wear 
business  cannot  depend  upon  the  west- 
Liii  inlluence  for  sales.  But  the  west¬ 
ern  l)(K)m  emphasizes  several  points 
that  children’s  wear  merchants  should 
not  overlook.  Mother  does  the  buying 
of  infants’  wear  and  she  makes  the  de¬ 
cisions  concerning  quality,  value,  and 
wearability  for  children’s  wear  and 
teen  wear.  But  the  children  and  the 
teenagers  have  the  voice  as  far  as  style 
and  color  are  concerned.  The  kids 
are  impressionable,  more  so  than  any 
other  segment  of  the  consumer  market. 
If  there’s  a  TV  set  in  their  home,  or  at 
a  friend’s  house,  they’re  sure  to  be 
spending  many  hours  a  week  watching 
their  favorite  programs. 

Store  Use  of  Television 
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The  buyer  in  the  modern  depart¬ 
ment  store  is  as  much  responsible  for 
the  sale  of  his  goods  as  he  is  for  their 
purchase.  If  I  were  a  children’s  wear 
merchant,  having  seen  the  near  miracle 
that  the  impact  of  television  has  per¬ 
formed  for  some  lines  that  I  carry,  I 
would  make  it  my  business  to  talk  with 
my  advertising  department  about  tele¬ 
vision.  I  would  try  to  learn  everything 
I  could  about  its  possible  use  by  our 
store  in  our  city,  and  I  would  encour¬ 
age  our  advertising  manager  to  count 
me  in  on  his  first  experiments  in  this 
new  medium. 

Television  with  its  unique  combina¬ 
tion  of  sight,  sound  and  motion  is  the 
most  powerful  medium  the  retail  de¬ 
partment  store  can  use  to  sell  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  There  is  no  one  way  that  the 
medium  should  be  used.  Different 
stores  and  different  departments  with¬ 
in  each  store  will  develop  different 
techniques  peculiarly  suited  to  their 
own  needs.  Hundreds  of  department 
stores  throughout  the  country  are  al¬ 
ready  experimenting  heavily  and  get¬ 
ting,  in  many  cases,  amazing  results. 

One  store  estimates  that  1 5  per  cent 
of  its  million  dollar  advertising  bud¬ 
get  will  go  into  television  this  year.  It 
has  had  four  different  program  types 
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on  the  air  and  is  experimenting  with 
different  commercial  techniques  on 
each  one.  They  don’t  ex[ject  to  find 
all  of  the  answers  in  a  hurry.  They  are 
looking  for  successful  techniques— 
as  if  they  were  just  starting  out 
with  newspaper,  magazine,  radio  or 
any  other  tyjie  of  advertising.  They’re 
going  at  it  with  the  kind  of  atti¬ 
tude  that  every  alert  retailer  should 
adopt.  There  is  no  tpiestion  in  their 
minds  that  television  is  a  |x>werful 
sales  medium  particularly  suited  for 


the  retailer.  As  they  see  it,  their  job 
is  to  find  out  how  they  can  most  profit¬ 
ably  use  this  medium  to  build  sales 
for  their  store.  They  recognize  that  it’s 
a  long-term  project  and  that  they  must 
experiment  with  different  types  of  pro¬ 
grams  as  well  as  with  spot  commercials. 
They  know  that  the  key  to  their  suc¬ 
cess  will  eventually  lie  in  how  effective¬ 
ly  they  develop  their  techniques  for 
presenting  their  commercials,  whether 
as  individual  film  spots,  live  spots  or 
integrated  into  programs  themselves. 


Ifs  a  Rayon  Summer 

m  MEN’S  WEAR,  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  TROPICAL 
WORSTEDS  DROP  FROM  FIRST  PLACE  IN  SUMMER  VOLUME 


greatest  interest  to  men’s  and 
boys’  wear  merchandisers  at  their 
one-day  NRDGA  meeting  in  New 
York  last  month  was  the  story  of  the 
development  and  improvements  in 
synthetic  fabrics  and  how  department¬ 
al  volume  would  be  affected  by  the 
technical  progress  made  in  this  phase 
of  the  textile  industry.  Generally  the 
report  on  the  man-made  fabrics  was  a 
favorable  one,  promising  the  retailers 
some  important  help  in  expanding 
their  men’s  and  boys’  wear  sales. 

Part  of  the  story  was  told  by  John 
Golden  of  Burlington  Mills.  How  im¬ 
portant  has  rayon  become  in  men’s 
sales?  In  total  summer  suit  volume, 
said  Golden,  garments  made  of  rayon 
are  outselling  those  of  tropical  wor¬ 
steds  for  the  first  time  and  will  account 
for  close  to  50  per  cent  of  this  year’s 
summer  suit  volume.  In  the  slack 
trade,  according  to  Golden,  rayon  is 
the  fabric.  Each  season,  he  said,  was 
bringing  new  and  improved  cloths, 
patterns  and  a  wider  variety  of  staple 
fabrics.  As  far  as  heavier-weight  rayons 
for  Fall  and  Spring  wear  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  will  be  another  year.  Golden 
predicted,  before  a  representative  con¬ 
sumer  reaction  to  garments  made  of 
these  fabrics  will  be  obtained. 

The  important  trends  in  synthetic 
fabrics  as  Golden  summarized  them 
are:  completely  washable  suits,  slacks, 
coats  and  jackets;  light-weight  fabrics 
with  warmth  comparable  to  worsted 


fabrics,  but  15  per  cent  lighter  in 
weight;  more  crease  resistant  fabrics 
of  greater  tensile  strength  and  with 
more  resistance  to  abrasion.  Actually, 
said  Golden,  the  threshold  has  been 
reached  on  some  of  the  most  amazing 
developments  in  textile  history.  He 
called  the  relatively  untapped  market 
for  summer  suits  one  of  the  biggest  po¬ 
tential  retail  markets,  citing  figures  to 
show  that  only  one  man  in  seven  owns 
a  summer  suit.  What  is  needed,  he  said, 
is  aggressive  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motion  by  manufacturer  and  retailer 
to  make  this  ratio  more  favorable.  He 
scored  the  failure  of  many  stores  to 
stock  their  departments  fully  enough 
and  early  enough  to  service  their  cus¬ 
tomers  properly  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  full  summer  suit  season. 

With  nylon,  the  story  was  still  one 
of  experimentation  by  fabric  manufac¬ 
turers  and  of  headaches  for  the  men’s 
wear  buyers.  Under  fire  was  the  blend¬ 
ing  of  small  amounts  of  nylon  with 
rayon,  a  practice  that  most  agreed  was 
simply  a  selling  device  and  meant  little 
in  the  way  of  improving  a  fabric. 
Men’s  wear  merchandisers  might  well 
profit  by  the  experiences  of  the 
women’s  wear  departments  when  it 
comes  to  promoting  nylon  blends,  said 
Edward  J.  Brown,  general  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  Saks-34th  St.  In  this 
field.  Brown  pointed  out,  the  use  of 
less  than  50  per  cent  nylon  in  mixture 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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IDEAS  AT  WORK 
IN  SMALLER  STORES 


¥N  recent  reports  from  smaller  stores 
there  are  details  of  riany  original 
and  successful  promotional  efforts. 
Bright’s  in  Lansford,  Pa.,  staged  a 
“Department  Managers  Merchandise 
Sale”,  calling  attention  to  the  top 
(piality  of  its  buying  personnel  and  of 
the  merchandise  offered  at  the  sale. 
In  the  ads,  simulated  playing  cards 
carried  photos  of  all  the  store’s  buyers 
and  department  heads.  “High  cards 
in  the  game  of  retail  selling  in  Lans¬ 
ford”,  Bright’s  called  them.  On  the 
same  ad  page  were  boxed  the  “ace- 
high”  values  which  each  buyer  offered 
during  the  big  sale. 

.\t  Benjamin’s,  Salisbury,  Md.,  ex¬ 
pectant  mothers  register  for  twin  in¬ 
surance  and  are  issued  a  policy  which 
pays  off  when  twins,  triplets  or  more 
turn  up  at  the  hospital.  Applicants 
must  register  at  least  three  months  be¬ 
fore  the  baby  is  born.  In  case  of  multi¬ 
ple  birth,  the  store  presents  the  mother 
with  duplicates  of  the  original  layette 
|)urcha.sed  in  its  Stork  .Shop,  one  for 
each  of  the  plural  new  arrivals.  The 
promotion  also  includes  a  “first  rattle” 
gift  which  is  sent  to  each  new  mother 
at  the  hospital  the  tlay  after  the  baby 
arrives.  Later  the  Stork  Shop  sends 
birthday  cards  to  its  insurance  list  on 
the  occasion  of  each  baby’s  first  tsvo 
birthdays. 

“Guest  Day”  at  Carlisle-.\Ilen,  .\sh- 
tabula,  Ohio,  means  an  invitation  for 
residents  of  .Vshtabula’s  neighboring 
communities  to  attend  the  store’s  open 
house.  Sjjecial  ads  in  the  local  jjapers 
invite  the  out-of-towners  to  be  Carlisle- 
•Vllen’s  guests.  .\t  the  store,  they  are 
given  flowers  for  identification:  they 
register  for  door  prizes,  and  later  are 
guests  at  a  luncheon  served  in  a  garden 
setting  in  the  store’s  furniture  depart¬ 
ment. 

.\t  another  Ohio  store.  The  Hub  in 
Steubenville,  contests  were  an  irnjx)!- 
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tant  part  of  the  annual  anniversary 
sale.  Prior  to  the  sale  a  slogan  contest 
was  Itelil  for  employees,  and  during  the 
promotion  a  sales  competition.  Foi 
the  customers,  a  guessing  contest  was 
one  of  the  big  attractions,  canwing  a 
grand  prize  of  Sl.lfib  in  merchandise. 

In  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  at  Levy’s, 
one  of  the  best  promotions  for  build¬ 
ing  gornl  store-customer  relations  is  a 
.Sherman  Billingsley-like  gesture  by 
the  store.  To  their  customers  who  have 
been  outfitted  for  important  tlinners, 
meetings  or  conventions  go  corsages 
with  Levy’s  compliments. 

Efficiency  Improvers 

.\mong  the  smaller  stores  new  refine¬ 
ments  are  constantly  being  made  to 
step  up  efficiency,  establish  better  ex- 
jjense  control  and  improve  customer 
service.  .\t  Chas.  K.  Berg,  Inc.,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  a  new  system  on  credit 
cashier  payments  has  proved  to  lie  a 
great  time  saver.  Berg’s  old  system 
called  for  a  receijjt  for  each  payment 
with  four  copies  for  the  files  when  cus¬ 
tomers  paid  up  either  in  person  or  by 
mail.  With  the  new  method,  all  that 
is  recpiiretl  is  a  receipt  written  up  on  a 
duplicate  of  the  statement  and  a  single 
file  copy.  If  the  customer  brings  in 
her  statement,  the  process  is  even  more 
simplified.  Then  the  statement  is 
simply  stamped  “paid”  and  given  a 
refetence  number. 

.\nother  of  Berg’s  time-savers  in¬ 
volves  the  handling  of  incoming  mail. 
Formerly  the  store  stenographer 
o|)ened  and  distributed  the  mail  to 
each  and  every  department.  Now  a 
mail  box  has  been  installed  at  the 
steno’s  desk  where  a  representative  of 
each  department  collects  the  mail,  free¬ 
ing  the  stenographer  for  full  time  cor¬ 
respondence  work. 

In  Cincinnati,  Ludwig’s  Shoe  Store 
has  installed  a  Ijotter  cat-bird’s  st*at  for 


the  store  manager.  His  desk  is  now  lo-  L 
cated  on  the  selling  floor  in  the  inter-  I 
est  of  l)etter  supervision.  I 

The  Staff 

.\s  part  of  its  employee  training,  f 
('.arlisle-Allen  has  a  regular  series  of  f 
Montlay  night  classes  condutted  by  a 
faculty  of  buyers  and  merchatidise  ; 
managers.  'Fhe  evening  program  starts 
with  dintter  for  faculty  and  students. 
Only  12  employees  arc  admitted  to  j 
each  course,  which  lasts  for  five  weeks. 
Eventually  all  store  personnel  will  f 
have  the  opportunity  of  attending  the 
courses.  The  sid)jects  covered  include 
technitpies  of  presenting  goods  and 
meeting  customers;  the  selling  |)er-  ! 

sonality;  how  to  sell  the  advantages  of 
the  merchaiulise  and  how  to  meet  ob¬ 
jections.  .-Xt  the  end  of  the  five  sveek 
program,  diplomas  are  presented  to 
the  “graduating”  class. 

For  smaller  stores,  one  of  the  tough¬ 
est  employee  relations  problems  is  to 
match  the  five  day  working  week  which 
most  factories  and  offices  as  well  as 
many  larger  department  stores  have 
adoptetl.  (ioal  of  the  small  volume 
store  which  cannot  afford  to  add  addi¬ 
tional  personnel  or  payroll  expense  is 
to  stay  open  for  business  six  slays  a  I 
week  ami  yet  offer  its  staff  an  approxi-  C 
Illation  of  the  five  day  ws)rk  week.  I'o  j 
meet  this  problem,  L.  B.  King  it  Go.  t 
of  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  adopted  a 
plan  of  giving  all  employees— those  be¬ 
low  the  executive  and  buyer  level— one 
full  day  off  with  pay  every  two  weeks. 
Under  the  j>lan  it  has  not  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  hire  additional  workers  or  add 
payndl  expense.  Fliis  plan  is  not  in 
effect  during  the  busy  seasons— from 
Thanksgiving  to  |anuary  1.5  or  from 
the  end  of  May  through  the  third  week 
of  June  or  during  July  and  August 
when  the  store  doses  .Saturdays.  Days 
off  are  sjH.‘cified  for  each  employee  so 
that,  if  |X)ssible,  only  one  employee  in 
each  department  is  away  on  a  gisen 
day. 
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No.  5  in  the  Smaller  Stores  Divi* 
sion's  series.  Bill  Savitt's  retail 
jewelry  business  is  always  in  the 
midst  of  a  promotion  calculated 
to  stir  the  town,  but  no  matter 
how  novel  the  stunt  the  back¬ 
ground  never  varies  —  a  please- 
the- customer -perfectly  policy, 
which  includes  refunds  without 
any  questions  or  haggling. 


By  William  M.  Savitt 

Prcsidem.  Savitt,  Inc..  Hartford.  Conn. 


pick  a  "hest”  piuinution  calls  lot 
^  some  head  scratching  and  soul 
!>earching,  when  you’ve  made  a  prac¬ 
tice  ot  promoting  every  month  in  the 
vcar,  for  many  years. 

To  tpialify  for  that  high  praise,  the 
|>romotion  selected  should  be  an  all- 
around  job.  .\11  of  us  have  had  high 
|X)ints  in  next  day  customer  response 
to  our  atls.  I  remember  one,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  we  advertised  a  special 
in  the  Sunday  paper  to  create  some 
traffic  on  Monday,  a  day  when  most  of 
the  other  stores  in  Hartford  are  closed, 
including  all  the  department  stores. 
We  had  1200  of  the  item.  We  had  ad¬ 
vert  isetl  it  as  being  limited  one  to  a 
(ustomer.  We  were  sold  out  before  1 
p.ni.,  making  1200  sales  on  a  “bad” 
•lay  in  a  “slow”  month! 

V’et  when  1  think  of  a  “best”  promo¬ 
tion,  I  do  not  include  such  “traffic 
huilders”  in  that  category.  True,  they 
create  traffic.  They  open  accounts. 
They  add  up,  in  the  total  business  vol¬ 
ume  and  picture. 

They  do  not,  however,  function  for 
the  more  im|>oi  tant  and  solid  part  of 
'*ur  promotional  program,  which  is  to 
sell  our  store  (xrlicies  and  maintain  a 


position  of  leadership  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  (!omparing  the  benefits  of  the 
“shot-in-the-arm”  ad  with  the  lasting 
values  of  this  other  kind  of  promotion, 

1  fouitd  myself  selecting  a  contest  we 
t  an  in  October  and  November  of  1918 
as  “My  Best  Promotion.” 

Here’s  how  it  hapfrened.  We  were 
discussing  our  advertising  plans  for 
Fall  and  Winter.  That  Spring,  we 
had  hit  ujMm  a  very  successful  contest 
to  prcmtote  watches.  It  seemed  like  a 
gocxl  idea  tcj  come  back  with  another 
contest  toward  the  end  of  October,  to 
fcKus  attention  on  the  store,  its  prcxl- 
ucts  and  policies,  just  prior  to  the  “big 
push”  for  business  in  November  and 
December,  our  busiest  time  of  the  year. 

The  (juestion  was:  “What  kind  of  a 
contest?”  We  didn’t  want  it  tcx)  diffi¬ 
cult,  or  too  easy  either.  We  felt  that 
it  ought  to  have  a  real  relation  to  the 
merchandise  we  were  selling.  We  want¬ 
ed  to  be  able  to  “sell,”  even  while  we 
were  talking  about  the  contest.  .\nd 
what  we  particularly  wanted  to  sell 
were  the  reasons  for  buying  at  Savitt 
jewelers. 

.As  I  look  back  at  it  now,  I  can  sec- 
that  we  were  fortunate  to  come  ui> 


with  a  contest  idea  that  met  all  those 
ic-cpiirements.  Simply  stated,  the  con- 
tc-st  cvas  as  follows: 


%21'>0  IN  riilZES! 
fust  finish  this  sentence  in  ‘iO  xoords 
or  less: 

“It’s  .1  Smart  llahit  T o  Shop  Sax'itt 
for  America's  Best  Brands  hecatise 


I'he  prizes,  starting  with  a  .S5(M)  dia¬ 
mond  ring  from  the  House  of  AVin- 
ston,  went  on  to  include  a  gcxx!  c  ross- 
section  of  the  famous  brand  prcMlucts 
carried  by  the  store.  There  were 
Hamilton,  Longines,  Wittnauer,  Bid- 
ova,  Elgin  and  Gruen  Watches;  1817 
Rogers  Bros,  and  Community  Silver- 
plate;  RCA,  G-E,  Zenith,  Philco,  and 
Emerson  Radios:  Parker  .51  Sets. 
There  was  a  Revere  Movie  (Camera;  a 
.Manning- Bowman  Broiler:  a  Reming- 
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READY  TO  GO  TO  WORK  FOR  YOU  .  .  . 

the  biggest  single  advertisement  ever  placed  in 
the  fashion  field,  (yes,  bigger  than  the  spring  od)! 

FIRST  take  a  look  at  where  your  customers  will 
see  this  advertisement  ...  six  full  pages  in  full 
color  in  SEPTEMBER. 


NEXT  check  the  fashions  that  ploy  stellar  roles  in  this 
big  fall  promotion  .  .  .  fashions  that  you  will  have 
in  stock  .  .  .  that  you  will  want  to  promote  .  .  . 


Street  Dresses  •  Cocktail  Dresses  •  Afternoon 
Dresses  •  Evening  Dresses  •  Suits  •  Separates 
Sports  Clothes  •  Bridal  Gowns  •  Rainwear 
Hostess  Gowns  •  Lingerie  *  Decorative  Fabrics 
-  Accessories  •  Men’s  Weor 


1 


inglenftil 


FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING  ...  a  big  merchandising 
kit  packed  with  helpful  ideas  far  putting  this  BIG 
ADVERTISEMENT  . . .  one  spread  on  viscose  rayon, 
one  spread  on  acetate  rayon,  one  spread  on 
blends  of  both  fine  fabrics  ...  to  work  right  in 
your  store 

THIS  KIT  includes  advance  color  proofs  of  the  big  six- 
page  od  .  .  .  suggests  that  you  show  it  to  all  of 
your  buyers  .  .  .  that  you  use  it  as  a  springboard 
for  storewide  and  department  promotions  of  vis¬ 
cose  and  acetate  rayon. 

this  fall ... 


VERSATILE  VISCOSE  RAYON 


IN  THE  KIT  are  separate  folders  for  your  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  ..  .  DISPLAY  .  .  .  FASHION  COORDINATING 
.  .  .  SALES  TRAINING  departments.  These  folders 
are  crammed  with  practical  ideas  .  .  .  layout  and 
window  suggestions,  promotion  ideas,  sales-train- 
ing  helps  .  .  .  ta  help  each  of  these  departments 
get  yaur  share  of  the  business  to  be  had  in  rayon 
this  fall. 

SEND  far  your  retoil  merchandising  kit  today  and  be 
sure  that  you  are  ready  to  join  the  big  viscose 
rayon  and  acetate  rayon  parade  in  September. 


I14Y01N 


LUXURIOUS  ACETATE  RAYON 


Check  your  acetate  and  viscose  rayon 
—in  apparel — in  lingerie 
—in  piece  goods— in  home  furnishings 

Are  you  ready  for  the  big  rayon  parode? 


W  FOR  FREE  MERCHAN-  ^ 
f  DISING  HELP...  FOR  y 
THIS  BIG  RETAIL  KIT 
OF  IDEAS  . . .  FILL 
OUT  AND  MAIL 
THIS  COUPON 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.) 

Rayon  Department 

350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  RETAIL  MERCHANDISING  KIT. 
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The  “before”,  “during;”  and  “after”  stages  of  Savitt’s  contest  advertising.  “Dottble 
purpose”  copy  aimed  at  selling  both  the  contest  and  the  store  and  stressed  name  brands. 
Ads  carried  sample  entries  to  shotv  readers  hotv  they  might  win  one  of  the  tnany  prizes. 


ton  Electric  Shaver  and  many  other 
well-known  gifts;  54  prizes  in  all. 
Every  contest  ad  gave  the  complete  list¬ 
ing  of  the  glamorous  prizes,  thus  serv¬ 
ing  the  ilonhle  purpose  of  featuring 
merchandise  we  carry.  I  might  adtl 
tliat  we  enjoy  finding  ourselves  in  the 
company  of  such  good  names. 

I'he  contest  ads  went  on  to  say: 
“\’ou  know  that  America’s  Best  Brands 
are  your  Itest  buys.  You  know  that  you 
can’t  heat  the  combination  of  buying 
a  good  jircxluct  at  a  good  store.  Sit 
down  notv  and  in  your  own  language, 
say  why  you  think  it’s  a  smart  habit 
to  shop  Savitt  for  America’s  Best 
Brands.  There’s  nothing  to  buy.  That’s 
all  there  is  to  it.  Do  it  now.” 

Here  was  more  “double  jnirpose” 
copy,  selling  both  the  contest  and  our 
store.  .\nd  we  were  able  to  do  more 
<}f  the  same,  when  we  gave  the  contest 
ad  readers  “examples”  of  the  kind  of 
entries  they  might  write  themselves. 

rhe  contest’s  first  ads,  of  4  columns 
fidl,  ran  in  the  Hartford  Times  on 
October  22  and  Hartford  Courant  on 
October  24,  Follow-up  ads  of  two  col¬ 
umns  full  appeared  in  the  Hartford 
Times  on  October  26  and  October  28, 
with  smaller  one  column  ads  in  the 
Hartford  Courant.  In  addition,  about 
55  radio  spot  announcements  were 
used.  The  contest  lasted  eight  days. 
Over  9,000  replies  were  received.  We 
felt  that  this  was  an  excellent  response, 
because  every  entry  required  some 


thinking  and  ellort.  With  less  than  lA 
of  one  |K*r  cent  of  the  country’s  popu¬ 
lation  in  our  trading  area,  the  contest 
returns  were  the  ecjuivalent  of  more 
than  500,000  replies  on  the  level  of  a 
national  contest. 

Every  entry  was  read  too,  and  the 
winners  careftilly  and  fairly  selected. 
An  ad  of  3  cohtmns  full  was  taken  in 
the  Hartford  Times  on  November  12 
and  Hartford  Courant  on  November 
14,  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  54  prize-winners  and  what  they 
won.  At  the  same  time,  the  ad  told  the 
winners  that  an  invitation  was  in  the 
mail,  to  be  our  guests  at  a  Celebration 
Dinner  in  the  Grand  Ballrcxtin  of 
tlie  Hotel  Bond  on  November  17,  at 
7  p.m.  The  newspapers  also  carried  a 
photograph  and  story  abottt  the 
woman  who  won  first  prize. 

The  Celebration  Dinner  turned  otit 
to  be  a  “Dottble  Header”.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  selected  by  the  Brand  Name 
Eoimdation  to  present  Savitt  Jewelers 
with  a  second  award  for  its  advertising 
stipport  of  nationally  known,  standard 
Itrands.  Henry  E.  Abt  of  New  York, 
president  of  Brand  Name  Foundation 
Inc.,  made  the  award  at  the  gathering 
which  tvas  attended  by  some  400 
|>eople.  Besides  the  contest  winners 
and  their  wives  or  husbands,  our  guests 
included  all  members  of  the  store’s 
staff,  .Mayor  Coleman,  representatives 
from  a  large  number  of  our  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  many  leading  citizens  of 


our  community.  1  he  dinner  was  given 
excellent  coverage  Imth  by  the  IcKal 
press  and  radio. 

.\t  the  same  time  that  we  notified  the 
|>c*ople  who  were  contest  winners,  we 
asked  |x.Tmission  to  use  their  pictures 
along  with  their  prize-winning  entries 
in  a  series  of  institutional  ads.  We  did 
this  not  only  l)c-cause  of  the  l(x:al  inter¬ 
est  in  such  ads,  but  because  they  were 
excellent  testimonials.  Fhese  three  ex¬ 
amples  will  give  yon  an  idea  of  the 
cjuality  of  the  contest  entries; 

"It’s  a  .Smart  Habit  to  Shop 
S;cvitt  fcjr  .Vmerica’s  Best  Brands 
because  the  House  of  .Savitt,  like  a 
happy  home,  possesses  those  basic 
virtues  of  old-fashioned  honesty, 
friendly  interest,  and  names  ton 
know  and  respect.” 

"  F'he  maker  of  the  famous  brand 
is  careful  of  his  name. 

And  a  pride  in  reputation  renders 
Savitt  much  the  same. 

So,  it  shouldn’t  take  a  sheepskin 
or  a  hard-earned  Ph.D., 

'I'o  appreciate  the  value  cd  this 
double  guarantee.” 

"Buying  ,\merica’s  best  brands 
at  .Savitt  is  like  frosting  a  cake. 
Gcxxl  cake  is  improved  wdth  icing. 

.\  best  brand  is  better  when 
backed  by  a  reliable  firm.  .Savitt  is 
famous  for  dependability  and 
honesty.  ^Vith  .Savitt’s  easy  pay¬ 
ment  plan,  you  can  have  your 
cake  and  eat  it  too,  with  icing.” 

Over  .30  of  these  testimonials  were 
sc  heduled  as  separate  small  space  news- 
I caper  ads  and  radio  spot  announce¬ 
ments  in  the  months  that  follow'ed. 
We  considered  them  so  effective  that, 
after  this  immediate  follow-up,  they 
were  put  aside  for  about  a  year  and 
then  used  again  as  part  of  a  3-month 
radio  campaign  early  this  year. 

To  sum  it  up,  here  were  the  s[>ecific 
benefits  of  this  promotion; 

1.  W'e  were  the  “talk  of  the  towm”  for 
a  full  month.  Both  the  contest  and 
the  Celebration  Dinner  secured 
wide  and  favorable  publicity  for  us 
in  addition  to  the  paid  advertising. 

2.  I'he  contest  established  us  as  head- 
c|uarters  for  the  most  impeortant, 
famous  brand  gifts  at  a  pcericxl  just 
prior  to  our  peak  Christmas  busi- 
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3.  hvfiy thing  assoi  iaieil  with  the  eon- 
test,  including  the  entries,  became 
a  convincing  testimonial  for  the 
store. 

•1.  Our  total  cost  was  very  little  more 
than  our  normal  advertising  for 
tlie  same  jX'riod.  W'^e  only  used 
l>art  of  the  money  devoted  to  news- 


pa{X'r  and  radio  advertising,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  for  the  contest 
promotion.  We  received  excellent 
cooperation  from  onr  resources  on 
the  cost  of  the  prizes.  Our  one  large 
additional  expenditure  was  the 
Celebration  Dinner  and  we  know 
that  has  paid  olf  many  times  over. 


The  Show’s  the  Thing 

"SWAP  IDEAS”  MEETING  COVERS  ALMOST  EVERYTHING 
BUT  PUTS  THE  BIGGEST  STRESS  ON  TRAFFIC  STUNTS 


Vj^IlENEVtR  two  merchants  get  to- 
”  gether  to  talk  over  their  mtitual 
problems  or  to  exchange  ideas,  yoti  can 
almost  be  certain  that  each  will  go 
away  with  a  solution  or  a  new  idea. 
And  just  that  hap|>ened  at  the  “Swap 
Ideas  .Meeting”  for  stores  with  annual 
sales  of  less  than  S.HOO.OOO  which  was 
Iteld  in  New  York  City  last  month— 
with  this  difleieiue,  that  there  were  75 
merdiants  in  attendance,  and  75  more 
( liaiues  of  coming  away  with  a  volume- 
luiilding  tip.  This  meeting,  the  first  of 
its  kind,  was  sponsored  by  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division,  and  may  be  followed 
l)y  similar  meetings  to  be  held  in  larger 
cities  throughout  the  country. 

Ideas  on  visual  selling,  ideas  for  re¬ 
ducing  operating  expenses,  ideas  on 
how  a  merchant  tan  stand  out  in  his 
community,  and  ideas  on  advertising 
and  display  were  freely  exchanged.  In 
addition  many  merchants  addressed 
•picstions  to  the  group  about  their  in¬ 
dividual  problems.  One  merchant 
asked,  “How  much  should  a  buyer’s 
salary  be  buying  dresses,  suits,  and 
sportswear  in  a  store  with  a  SI 00,000 
volume?”  The  answer  received  was 
that  it  should  be  three  per  cent  of  the 
volume,  or  S3,000,  and  that  the  salary 
should  also  depend  on  rental  and  over¬ 
head  and  on  whether  the  buyer  can 
also  do  a  selling  job.  Another  retailer 
in  a  town  of  2500  wondered  where  he 
could  obtain  a  capable  |)erson  to  take 
over  certain  responsibilities  that  he 
might  have  to  relinquish  as  his  store 
grows.  It  was  agreed  that  a  Ittiyer  from 
a  larger  town  wotdd  not  care  to  come 
to  a  smaller  place.  The  suggestion 
given  was  that  the  small-town  retailer 


shoukl  take  a  smart  boy  or  girl  in  his 
own  store,  have  him  spend  a  month  in 
a  New  York  buying  office  or  store. 

The  importance  of  analyzing  de¬ 
partmental  ojjerations  was  vividly 
brought  out  by  a  store  which  felt  that 
the  showing  of  its  men’s  wear  depart¬ 
ment  was  pcKJr.  Only  when  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  subdivided  and  suits  were 
broken  off  from  coats  and  raincoats 
tlid  this  merchant  find  that  the  suit 
•  lepartment  was  doing  exceptionally 
Avell  and  it  had  a  much  greater  poten¬ 
tial,  whereas  coats  and  rain  coats  were 
dragging  it  down. 

Two  of  the  biggest  contributors  of 
ideas  to  these  sessions  were  Fred  Bresee, 
vice  president,  Oneonta  Department 
Store,  and  Dick  Edwards,  president. 
The  Bright  Stores,  Inc.,  Eansford,  Pa. 
Both  told  of  the  numerous  stunts  they 
used  to  bring  up  the  volumes  of  their 
stores  to  the  two  million  mark  in  com¬ 
munities  of  less  than  13,000.  Mr.  Bresee 
said  the  indef)endent  small  retailer 
must  make  his  store  unique,and  a  place 
where  the  town  folks  like  to  buy.  Gag 
events,  such  as  running  fashion  shows 
xvith  men  as  models  proved  highly  suc- 
(essful  at  Bresee’s.  “W^e  let  the  cus¬ 
tomers  laugh  at  us,  and  pile  a  record 
day  in  sales,”  said  Mr.  Bresee.  Among 
the  stunts  used  by  Dick  Edwards  were, 
putting  a  masked  model  in  the  window 
to  advertise  hosiery:  hiring  a  Santa 
Claus  who  was  a  parachute  jumpter 
(when  he  broke  his  leg  the  whole  town 
grievetl  with  him);  broadcasting  inter¬ 
views  jiersonally  from  a  local  hospital; 
holding  special  Mother’s  Day  parties 
for  the  women  over  60,  and  holding  a 
parade  of  domestic  pets  on  the  town’s 


You  can’t  do  it  evei^  time  and  you 
need  a  change  of  pace.  When  you  can 
hit  upon  an  advertising  idea,  however, 
that  has  a  double-barreled  shot  of  mer¬ 
chandising  and  public  relations,  use 
it  without  hesitation.  You’ll  find  that 
it  will  be  a  “Best  Promotion”  for  you 
too. 

main  street.  However,  these  were  not 
the  only  ideas  presented.  One  mer¬ 
chant  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  little 
things  that  count  in  making  a  store 
successful  and  gave  these  suggestions: 
When  in  town  on  a  buying  trip  send  a 
personal  note  to  your  charge  custom¬ 
ers,  using  hotel  stationery,  or  if  you  fly 
use  the  air  line’s  stationery  to  send 
your  customers  a  brief  note.  Another 
suggestion  was  to  make  every  Saturday 
Eollypop  Day.  The  merchant  who 
gave  this  idea  said  that  their  store  hired 
a  man,  tlressed  him  in  a  Tyrolean  out¬ 
fit,  got  him  a  hand  organ  and  a 
monkey,  and  the  man  distributed  lolly- 
pops  to  the  kitls.  It  was  virtually  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  the  children  from  com¬ 
ing  to  towti,  which  meant  their  parents 
had  to  come  with  thent. 

lx*ster  Lieb,  vice  presitlent,  Babs 
Shop,  .Montclair,  N.  ).,  told  how  he  was 
making  his  ads  in  the  school,  club,  and 
church  bulletins  really  pay  off  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  ( hairman  or  one  of  the  leaders 
photographed  wearing  clothes  tnat 
were  sold  in  the  store.  Instead  of  beng 
a  burdensome  expe<ise  these  ads  paid 
off.  Anothei  idea  he  presented  ^as 
4  fhat  of  featuring  local  girls  as  models 
tor  his  newspaper  ads.  He  said  that 
this  produceil  a  personal  interest  in 
the  ads. 

By  watching  the  charges  for  parcel 
post  and  insurance  fees  another  mer¬ 
chant  told  how  he  was  able  to  save  $8 
to  -SU)  weekly  by  checking  those  items 
on  the  vendor’s  invxjices,  by  charging 
back  overcharges  and  also  by  selecting 
self-insurance  and  requesting  resources 
to  make  all  shipments  uninsured. 

In  all,  over  six  hours  were  spent  at 
this  meeting,  three  in  the  afternoon 
and  three  in  the  evening.  Judging 
from  the  reaction  and  comments  of 
those  who  attendetl,  they  were  six 
hours  well  spent. 

—  Wii-i.iA.M  Tho.mas  Bonwicii 
Assistant  Manager, 

•Smaller  Stores  Division 
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Whether  your  store  be  large  or  small 


■f/ere's  f^e  6esf  n/sy  to 
get  your  6///s  out 


Mmi  fastor,  iiicii 

wmrm  •conoaiicol  ff^r  yM*  \^th 

Recordak  Photographic  Billing,  your  deriu  post 
only  sales  check  totals  on  charge  account  or 
deferred  payment  statements . . .  plus  any  cred¬ 
its  or  returns.  Lengthy  descriptions  of  individ¬ 
ual  purchases  are  wholly  unnecessary  because 
the  customer’s  original  sales  checks  are  micro¬ 
filmed  (for  the  store’s  record)  and  sent  out  with 
the  simplified  bill. 


mrnwuHt  Your  billing  staff  can  handle  many 
nmre  accoimts  .  .  .  with  greater  accuracy;  can 
keep  ahead  of  schedule  .  .  .  even  during  peak 
periods.  Furthermore,  your  machine  require¬ 
ments  are  reduml  as  much  as  70%  .  .  .  and 
there  are  savings  in  overtime  and  stationery, 
too.  Yes . . .  looking  at  these  advantages  it’s  easy 
to  understand  why  so  many  retail  stores  have 
switched  to  Recordak  Photographic  Billing. 

“Recordak”  is  a  trade-mark 


} 


Sefferfiryoar 
cusfomerSf  too 

Your  bill  answers  questions  in  advance 
. . .  tells  the  whole  story.  Every  purchase 
is  there  in  black  and  white — authorized 
by  signature.  No  trouble  at  all  for  the 
customer  to  see  who  bought  what ...  at 
what  price  .  .  .  and  where  the  merchan¬ 
dise  was  delivered. 


In  view  of  this,  it’s  easy  to  understand,  too. 


why  Recordak  Photographic  Billing  is 


preferred  by  millions  of  customers. 


Additional  advantages  of  Recordak  Photographic  Billing 


originator  of  modern  microfilming  and  its  application  to  retailing 


The  Recordak 
Triplex  Micrufilmer — 
one  of  the  models  designed 
for  retail  stores 


{5vb$kliary  of  Ea$hnan  Kodak  Company) 


It  gives  you  a  better  record— 

photographically  accurate  and  complete 
film  copies  that  can’t  be  altered  without 
detection  .  .  .  that  can  be  filed  at  your 
finger  tips  in  just  1%  of  the  space  re¬ 
quired  for  the  bulky  paper  originals. 


It  gives  you  a  better  ad|ust- 
ment  service*  There  are  fewer  misun¬ 
derstandings  to  begin  with.  But  when  they 
arise,  they’re  settled  quickly  by  simply 
showing  customers  the  whole  story  on  the 
screen  of  the  Recordak  Film  Reader. 


Write  Recordak  Corporation  {Subsidiary  of  Eastman 
Kodak  Company),  350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Loam  all  about  this  cost-cutting  billing  system  .  .  . 
and  the  Recordak  Microfilmer  designed  for  the 
requirements  of  your  store.  Costs  are  surprisingly  low 
.  .  .  and  you  can  get  your  machine  without  capital 
investment ...  at  a  low  monthly  rental  charge  which 
includes  servicing  and  parts  replacement. 


Part  of  the  crowd  of  male  shoppers  that  turned  out  for  the  Schenectady  city-wide  stag  night.  Left,  at  IVallate’s,  one  of  the  busiest  spoli 
was  the  free  gift  uvapping  desk.  At  right,  an  orchestra  entertains.  Other  special  shopping  features  for  the  men  were  free  smokes,  ciga¬ 
rette  girls  and  door  prizes.  Customers  came  from  ^0  miles  mvay.  In  the  men’s  stores  it  was  “Chick  Night”  for  women  shoppers. 
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By  Harry  J.  Schippers 

Sales  Promotion  Manager.  The  Wallace  Co. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


CITY-WIDE 
CHRISTMAS 
STAG  NIGHT 

1 —  '•r~  ntm  Tl - S'S  rf  ■gmjna.JMi  «rt~i 

VM;  MEN! 

A  NIGHT  OF 

6 'til  CHRISTMAS  SHOPEINC 

9PM  JUST  FOR  YOU ! 


STAC  NIGHT 

MONDAY  NIGHT,  DECEMBER  19»h 

MIRCHANTS*  RUREAU  ...  of  Hm  Schonoctady  Chambor  of  Commorco 


One  of  the  Merchant’s  Bureau  ads  an¬ 
nouncing  a  shopping  night  for  “men 
only.”  Most  stores  adopted  the  leaping 
stag  theme  in  their  oum  ads. 


'^I^HERE  will  be  scores  of  you  reatl- 
^  ers  who  will  say— “It  can’t  be 
tlone!”  Bitt  the  Merchants’  Bureau  ol 
the  Sthenectady  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  says  “Yes”.  And,  to  prove  our 
point,  check  our  huge  success  last 
(ihristmas.  It  was  terrific! 

As  we  were  planning  a  Stag  Night 
heie  at  Wallace’s,  and  knowing  several 
other  stores  were  also  planning  for  it, 

1  thought,  why  not  a  joint  Stag  Night 
for  everyone? 

‘I  .As  Chairman  of  the  .Merchantlise 
I  Promotion  (Committee,  I  presented  the 
•  idea  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board 
I  of  Directors  of  the  Merchants’  Bureau. 
I  The  idea  was  sohl,  and  we  j)repared 
I  for  it. 

I  The  committee  worked  hard  aiul 
I  long,  and  when  we  were  set,  the  plan 
I  looked  good.  Of  course,  we  made  some 
I  mistakes— httt  watch  oitr  smoke  this 
I  year! 

R  Heie  is  what  we  did  last  yeai  — 

?  1.  Merchants’  Bureau  Radio  Sjjot 

I"  aiuiouncements  over  station  WSNY 
I  four  times  every  day  for  otie  week  in 
'  advance. 

I  2.  Merchants’  Bureau  “Teaser”  ads 
J  for  three  tlays  in  both  the  morning 
I  Ciazette  and  the  evening  Union-Star, 
i  .1.  These  same  “Teaser”  ads  ap- 
j  peared  several  times  in  the  Cobleskill 
%  Times,  .Amsterdam  Recorder  and  the 
^  Saratogian  in  Saratoga. 

^  I.  Publicity  items  in  all  papers. 

5.  The  Shopping  Guides  in  the 
j  local  papers  were  devoted  to  the  Stag 
r  Night  promotion. 

<*.  .Ml  service  organizations  —  Ki- 


watiis.  Rotary,  Lions,  etc.  —  were  tioti- 
lied  at  their  weekly  meeting  of  the 
(oming  Stag  Night. 

7.  .All  stores  picked  up  the  pioino- 
tion  three  tlays  before  the  event  anti 
t  arried  the  ball  from  there. 

Our  local  newspapers  gave  us  mniv 
than  100  jjer  cent  co-operation. 

We  had  men  shoppers  frotn  a  tatlius 
of  -10  to  30  miles  arouiul  shttpping 
Schenectady  on  Stag  Night.  Each  store 
presented  it  as  they  saw  fit.  .Amttng  the 
many  features  offered  hy  the  sum's 
were  free  gift  wrapping,  free  smttkes, 
tltjor  prizes,  gift  guitles.  There  were 
cigarette  girls,  Santa  Clauses,  orthes- 
tras  atul  so  on. 

Wdiere  tloor  prizes  were  olferetl,  the 
folltjwing  notation  was  used  in  atlvcr- 
tising  to  cover  the  Postal  Laws  oit 
newspapers:  “Winners  do  tiot  have  to 
l)e  present  to  win  door  prizes.” 

No  store  excluded  women!  There 
were  some  women  who  tlid  (omc  in 
early,  but  they  left  early,  too!  W«)men 
were  not  permitteil  to  try  fot  d(K)i 
prizes.  In  lettitig  women  <ome  in  if 
they  wattted  to,  no  store  offended  any 
of  their  fetnale  patrons. 

'The  metTs  shops  featured  “(ihick 
Night”  for  wotneti  shopjrers  and  had 
excellent  crowds,  atul  are  going  alons 
with  it  again  this  year. 

The  Merchants’  Bureau  is  jrroud  of 
Ireing  one  of  the  first  (if  not  the  first) 
to  try  this  event  oti  a  city-wide  basis. 

The  results  were  truly  outstatiding 
—and  it  does  answer  the  question  of 
“Can  you  have  a  city-wide  Stag  Night?” 
We  in  Schenectady  say  you  can! 


V. 


It  s  A  Draom — for  Stooping  Or  Sollingl  Thia 
single-bed  beauty  of  26%  wool  and  76% 
rayon  is  a  real  sales-catcher!  Popular  Lady 
Pepperell  Electric  Blankets  are  bound  in  6- 
inch  satin — and  bound  to  satisfy,  too! 


Hero’s  What  Boosts  Sales!  Pepperell’s  knovm 
quality  shatters  sales  resistance.  Women  know 
that  the  Pepperell  name  means  top  quality 
bedding,  that’s  why  Pepperell  is  easier  to 
sell  than  any  other  name  in  blankets. 


Yes,  Priced  to  Sell  I  Pepperell  has  the  price,  the  label  and  the  quality 
that  make  it  the  biggest  buy-word  in  electric  blankets  today.  Pepperell 
puts  the  profits  where  you  want  ’em — right  in  your  lap — by  selling 
this  popular  new  product  through  domestics  departments.  The  result? 
You  get  a  larger  slice  of  high  unit  sales!  * 


MOW  S  TH.  T.a.  TO  0.T  SH  FOR  FALt  SALS*  W.^  ^ 

lADY  PEPPERELL 


Extra  Comfort— Extra  Boautyl  Pleased  pur¬ 
chasers  say  Pepperell  gives  the  greatest  rest 
ever.  Aixl  Pepperell’s  popular  colors — blue, 
rose,  hunter  green,  geranium  and  cedar — turn 
eye-appeal  into  buy-appeal. 

Write,  phone  or  wire  your 
Pepperell  repreeentative! 
a  IPfcPPmLLi 


BLANKET 


NIW  TOBK 


TlSRpd*  Ul  ***“  “ 

PRICED  TO  SELL  A 
HUGE  NEW  MARKH! 

(MffRED  BY  BOBRICH) 


STORES 
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Here  is  the  answer  | 
for  those  who  expect  the  most  from 


leaders  in  the  field  of  photography— offen 
the  utmost  in  speed,  clarity,  and  thrift.  And 
you  can  be  sure  of  prompt  return  of  devel¬ 
oped  films  from  one  of  Burroughs  23  film 
processing  centers. 

Yes,  here  is  your  answer  to  the  best  in  cydt 
billing . . .  Burroughs  Cycle  Billing  Machines 
and  Microfilming  by  Burroughs.  Machines 
that  are  unexcelled  for  speed,  accuracy  and 
precision.  Microfilming  that  is  fast,  simple 


If  lowered  billing  costs  and  better  customer 
relations  are  your  objectives,  here  is  the 
easiest  and  best  way  to  reach  them  . . .  with 
Burroughs  Cycle  Billing  Machines  and 
Microfilming  by  Burroughs. 

The  cost-cutting  efficiency  and  dependability 
of  the  billing  machine  mean  faster  billing 
at  less  cost.  The  microfilming  equipment  — 
built  to  uncompromising  standards  of 
quality  by  Bell  &  Howell,  recognized 


The  many  Burroughs  time-saving  fea¬ 
tures  on  this  machine,  now  available 
at  a  new  low  price,  make  it  easier  for 
any  operator  to  do  a  greater  amount 
of  work — and  more  accurate  work- 
in  a  given  time.  Its  short-cut  keyboard 
is  the  fastest  yet  developed;  removable 
ticket  table  places  tickets  and  keys  in 
the  same  field  of  vision;  automatic 
ciphers  cut  key  depressions.  Date, 
number  of  tickets,  and  balance  are 
printed  automatically  on  the  statement. 
Entire  credit  history  is  a  by-product  of 
the  statement  listing! 
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and  efficient,  the  perfea  teammate  of 
Burroughs  Cycle  Billing  Machines. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about 
Burroughs  Cycle  Billing  Equipment  and 
how  it  can  bring  cycle  billing  at  its  best  to 
your  business,  call  your  local  Burroughs 
office,  or  write  to  us.  We’ll  send  you  com¬ 
plete  information.  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


u 
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Burroughs  microhlming  is  thrifty  because 
you  btiy — not  rent — it.  It’s  thrifty  because 
it  saves  labor,  filing  equipment,  storage 
and  working  space.  It  photographs  accu¬ 
rately  with  new  standards  of  clarity  in  high 
speed  microfilming.  It  gives  you  a  perma¬ 
nent,'  unchangeable  record  of  customer 
transactions  — easy  to  locate,  quickly  pro¬ 
jected  to  clear,  readable  images. 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSISESS  THERE’S 


Burroughs 


5®  I  STORES 


Career  Girl  Promotions 


THEY  BUILD  VOLUME  BY  TEACHING  SERIOUS  WARDROBE 
PL.4NNING;  CREATE  GOODWILL  BY  A  PARTY  ATMOSPHERE 


Rollins  CIo.,  IViroil,  puts  on  a 
series  of  fashion  showings  after 
store  hours  for  downtown  office 
grou|>s.  Entitled  “For  The  Life  You 
I^ad,”  the  shows  present  merchandise 
planned  and  priceil  for  hnsiness  girls’ 
needs. 

.\tteiulance  is  l)y  invitation  in  order 
not  to  exceetl  a  Hoor  capacity  limited 
to  200.  It  is  an  earnest,  and  st>  far 
successfid,  effort  to  acquaint  a  new 
group  of  pros|)ective  customers  with 
the  type  of  merchandise  the  store 
handles  in  budget  price-lines. 

Guests  are  escorted  at  5:45  p.m. 
(store  cltrses  at  5:50)  to  the  fourth  floor 
budget  shop  where  finger  sandwiches, 
coffee,  cookies  and  mints  are  serveil 
from  an  attractively  decorated  buffet 
table,  (oiests  are  then  seatetl  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  the  third  floor,  facing  a 
stage  platform  and  runway  set  up  by 
the  display  department.  After  the 
show,  skeleton  staffs  are  maintained  in 
all  de|>artments,  so  that  guests  mav 
shop  if  they  so  desire,  or  may  look  at 
any  merchandise  from  the  show  that 
may  have  attracted  them.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  high-pressure  selling  at  this 
time,  although  direct  sales  resjxjiise.  is 


re|Hii  ted.  .Main  stiles  results  have  iK'en 
noticed  Friday  anil  .Satunlay  after  the 
shows. 

I'he  shows  are  completely  haiulleil 
by  store  |X‘rsonnel.  Marion  .Snell 
S|K‘ncer.  Rollins  advertising  manager. 

<  omments: 

"  This  not  onb  adds  to  the  informal 
feeling  we  wish  to  establish,  but  also 
(‘liminates  much  of  the  cost.  Buyers 
select  inerchamlise  to  Ik*  shown,  lit 
miKlels.  anil  act  as  official  hostesses; 
oni  acces-sory  buyer  gives  a  running 
(ommentary  as  the  miKlels  ap|x‘ar  on 
the  runway.  Display  department  han¬ 
dles  the  st'ating  arrangements,  stage 
and  lighting.  Our  display  manager,  a 
line  organist,  furnishes  music  through¬ 
out  the  showings.  (Other  stores  ntight 
well  usi'  recordings.)  The  salcs|K-ople 
si'lecteil  to  iniHlel  have  really  done  a 
professional  job. 

"The  shows,”  continues  Miss  S|)en- 
ler,  “have  met  with  enthusiastic  re- 
sponsi*  si>  far,  but  we  feel  that  theii 
greatest  value  is  the  building  towards 
a  future  increased  volume  in  the  iiickI- 
etately  priced  field  .  .  .  and  that  the 
giKxl  will  established  more  than  ofl- 
si'ts  the  verv  nominal  ex|KMise  of  each 


show  .  .  .  an  ex|H'nsi‘,  ini  iilentally,  that  ) 
is  no  more  than  the  cost  of  one  news-  ’ 
p;i|H  r  ail.” 

At  Bonwit  Feller,  Philadelphia,  a  | 
new  promotion  to  young  business  | 
women  takes  the  form  of  an  advisory  ' 
service,  where  lallers  are  welcomed  j 
every  Weilnesilay  evening.  They  get  j 
warilrolK'  ailvice  and  are  directed  to  a  | 
s|KTial  counselor  attaihed  to  each  de-  | 
partment.  I'he  promotion  is  fortified  j 
hv  advice  from  a  "career  board”  of  ^ 
Imsiness  girls  who  meet  with  store  lep- 
resentatives  at  six-week  intervals,  to  lie 
hrieleil  on  developing  fashion  trends 
and,  in  turn,  to  otlei  suggestions  as  to 
how  these  should  In-  .iilapleil  to  offiie 
workers’  neeils. 

For  nearly  a  year.  \\’.  .^.  (.leen  Go,, 
Dallas  has  presenteil  a  fashion  show 
each  1  hursday  night  for  the  business 
girl.  (4ne  of  the  most  siiccesslul  was 
a  spring  show  with  a  magazine  tie-in. 
Planning  for  this  started  in  the  market, 
the  store  purchasing  fashions  sched¬ 
uled  as  features  in  a  forthcoming  issue 
of  FiKlay’s  Woman.  Fhe  magazine 
furnisheil  blow-ups  of  its  lover  and 
inside  pages  for  backgrounds;  miHlels 
displayeil  the  fashions  against  their 
printeil  reprixl  net  ions.  Lois  Hale,  W. 
.\.  (ireen  advertising  manager,  says: 
“This  was  a  most  outstanding  and 
gratifying  promotion  in  both  store 
prestige  anil  actual  dollar  return.” 
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Business  girls  get  an  exclusive  look  at  the  latest  fashions  during  convenient  after  store  hours 
shoudngs.  Left,  RoUiru  shows  the  styles  at  its  “open  house”  shotv.  Right,  IP.  A.  Green’s 
weekly  fashion  promotion,  this  one  a  tie-in  with  features  from  Ttulay's  li'oman. 
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Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D  C  tripio  deck  parking 
age  James  L  Parsons,  Jr,,  contractor 

V.  Thrift  Parking,  serving  large  department  stores  m  down 
■n  Philadelphia.  Samuel  H  Levin,  Phila.,  contractor 


Customers  on  the  move 
are  hard  to  sell ! 

Merchandising  people  wear  themselves  out  thinking  up 
breath-taking  promotions  designed  to  stop  the  crowd  in  its 
tracks.  Even  curb  service  couldn't  stop  this  crowd.  They're 
stymied  by  cars  parked  bumper  to  bumper. 

You,  and  the  other  merchants  in  your  town,  can  handle  park¬ 
ing  as  successfully  as  you  do  merchandising,  if  you'll  profit  from 
the  experience  of  others. 

Few  can  afford  to  use  acres  of  valuable  land  in  downtown 
areas  for  parking  lots,  but  low-cost  parking  facilities,  layer  upon 
layer,  are  within  the  reach  of  any  store  or  group  of  stores  who 
can  find  a  small,  conveniently  located  plot 

Write  us  today  for  further  details  of  this  modern  method  of 
making  it  convenient  for  your  customers  to  stop  and  shop  with 
you. 


ABBOTT 


MERKT  AND  COMPANY 


I  designers  of  department  store  structures 


lo  east  40th  St.,  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 
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Nervous,  anxious,  inefFicient  employees  may  be 
looking  at  their  work  through  the  wrong  lenses. 

By  Orville  Chancellor,  M.D. 

Head  of  Medical  Dept.,  Abraham  &  Straus 


HOW 


7', 


ABOUT  THEIR 


VISION? 


TNCREASINGLY,  retail  business  is 
learning  that  a  well-thought  out  eye 
program  w’ill  help  solve  the  growing 
problem  of  how  to  cut  down  on  absen¬ 
teeism  and  improve  efficiency  and  well¬ 
being  of  employees.  Special  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  the  question  of  the 
working  range  or  arm’s  length  seeing. 
People  over  40— and  there  are  about 
50  million  of  them  in  America  today— 
often  develop  trouble  in  this  vital  area 
where  oculists  and  ophthalmologists 
say  the  most  critical  seeing  is  done. 
Since  the  proportion  of  people  in  the 
U.  S.  50  years-of-age  and  over  is  in¬ 
creasing,  that  may  mean,  proportion¬ 
ately,  you  will  have  more  older  em¬ 
ployees  than  in  the  past. 

Poor  vision  can  change  the  whole 
fjersonality  and  attitude  of  an  other¬ 
wise  cheerful,  well-adjusted  person. 
The  reasons  are  clear,  although  the 
cause  may  lie  buried  for  a  while.  If  a 
person  in  a  store  can’t  see  labels  and 
merchandise  clearly,  without  bending 
way  over,  this  will  make  him  or  her 
nervous  and  self-conscious.  That  per¬ 
son,  also,  will  become  fatigued  more 
quickly  and  will  have  headaches  often. 
One  thing  to  look  for  immediately, 
then,  is  poor  eyesight.  We  all  know 
many  people  in  stores  complain  of 
headaches,  and  because  friend  Grace 
in  the  next  department  was  told  it  was 
the  lighting,  that  premise  usually  goes 
the  rounds.  However,  headaches  can 
come  from  a  number  of  eye  causes  and 
poor  lighting  has  become  an  old  wives’ 
tale.  Most  stores  are  carefully,  scien¬ 
tifically  lighted  these  days. 

At  the  store  where  I  am  in  charge 


of  the  medical  department,  attention 
is  paid  to  middle-range  or  working- 
length  vision.  For  those  needing  this 
range  and  lacking  it,  we  suggest  these 
people  consult  their  eye  specialist  spe¬ 
cifically  with  the  idea  of  a  possible 
three-way  lens  prescription  in  mind. 

The  three-way  lens,  a  relatively  new 
kind  of  glasses,  gives  clear  vision  in 
three  ranges  of  seeing.  There  is  a  lens 
for  distance  seeing,  one  for  reading 
(these  two  constitute  the  lenses  in  a 
bifocal),  and  the  additional  lens  for 
arm’s  length  seeing,  the  area  in  which 
we  all  do  most  of  our  work. 

The  condition  which  brings  about 
a  three-way  lens  prescription  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  normal  one,  called  presbyopia, 
which  develops  as  we  grow  older.  It 
does  not  mean  the  person’s  vision  is 
impaired,  but  only  that  his  eyes  are 
losing  the  ability  to  adjust,  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  from  one 
seeing  range  to  another.  The  condi¬ 
tion  comes  about  as  the  muscles  and 
ligaments  of  the  crystalline  lens,  as  well 
as  the  lens  itself,  begin  to  lose  their 
elasticity. 

Sometimes  a  prescription  for  three- 
way  lenses  is  openly  indicated  for  de¬ 
partment  store  employees.  A  need  for 
these  lenses  has  shown  up  among  tele¬ 
phone  order-board  clerks,  because  the 
work  requires  the  most  obvious  need 
for  clear  vision  in  all  three  ranges. 

.\s  an  example  a  woman  employee 
in  her  late  forties  came  to  me  several 
months  ago,  visibly  upset,  though  she 
tried  to  minimize  her  concern.  She  had 
been  making  a  number  of  mistakes 
lately  in  her  job  on  the  telephone 


orderboard.  She  blamed  it  on  the  fact  I 
that  she  seemed  to  get  easily  ruffled  at  I 
work,  and  blamed  this  nervousness  on 
the  sudden  appearance  of  mistakes  in 
her  record.  She  felt  she  could  not 
afford,  because  of  conditions  at  home, 
either  to  quit  working  or  be  dismissed. 
Although  she  was  wearing  bifocal 
lenses,  I  suggested  she  see  her  eye  spe¬ 
cialist,  and  ask  him  if  he  thought  she 
should  wear  three-way  lenses.  I  also 
told  her  to  explain  her  work  to  him: 
that  she  wrote  orders  at  close  range, 
continually  looked  up  at  a  large  board 
across  the  room  where  data  about  the  l 
merchandise  advertised  in  newspapen 
for  the  past  few  days  was  listed,  and  i 
that  she  also  sat  at  a  switchboard  and 
received  the  phone  calls  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  It  was  at  this  range  I  thought  her 
greatest  difficulty  lay.  It  seemed  to  me 
the  job’s  requirement  that  her  eyes 
change  focus  constantly,  plus  the  fact 
that  she  might  lack  clear  vision  at  arm’s 
length,  would  account  for  her  nervous¬ 
ness.  Three  weeks  later  she  reported  to 
me,  smiling  broadly.  The  doctor  had 
prescribed  trifocals,  and  after  a  week  of 
getting  used  to  them,  she  found  her 
work  going  along  excellently.  “No 
more  mistakes,’’  she  told  me,  “and  I’m 
not  nervous,  nor  do  I  have  that  dragged 
out  feeling  I  used  to  have  every  even¬ 
ing.’’  This  sort  of  report  is  always  very 
rewarding  to  a  doctor,  and  was  more 
than  worth  the  half  hour  or  so  I  took 
to  study  the  actual  working  conditions 
of  this  employee. 

The  eye  specialists  to  whom  w'e  send 
employees  often  encounter  onoosition 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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TO  STORE  OWNERS 

Because  of  the  widespread  concern 
amon^  businessmen  everywhere  for 
rehabilitating  injured  workers  and 
cutting  costs,  this  pa|{e  is  reprinted 
from  a  leadin|(  national  magazine. 
While  the  incident  reported  did  not 
occur  in  a  store,  the  principle  illus* 
trated  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
you  as  an  employer. 


for  me,”  he  told  the  paymaster.  But  Joe  Aveni  would  have 
been  helpless  without  the  determination,  spirit  and  courage 
displayed  by  Mr.  Panchy. 

Hundreds  of  badly  injured  workers  have  become  self- 
supporting  again  with  Liberty  Mutual’s  help.  Our  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Center  in  Boston  has  established  a  remarkable  record 
for  getting  injured  men  and  women  back  on  paying  jobs. 
So  far,  1,598  seriously  hurt  persons  have  been  treated.  Of 
those  whose  treatment  has  been  completed,  875  have  re¬ 
turned  to  work.  In  this  way.  Liberty  Mubjal  works  with 
the  medical  profession  and  industry  to  preserve  hun^ 
values  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Workmen's  Compensation 
Insurance. 


On  December  24,  1948,  Louis  Panchy  of  24  Boston 
Avenue,  Somerville,  began  his  day’s  work  like  any  other 
man.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  while  trimming  paper  on  a 
cutting  machine,  his  hand  slipped.  He  was  scarcely  con¬ 
scious  when  they  rushed  him  to  the  hospital. 

Not  until  the  day  after  Christmas  could  Mr.  Panchy  think 
clearly  about  his  accident.  "What  can  a  man  do  who  has 
lost  Ae  fingers  and  thumb  of  one  hand?”  he  kept  asking 
himself.  “Will  I  ever  tie  a  necktie  again  without  help 
.  .  .  or  light  a  cigarette?  And  what  about  my  job?” 

You  can’t  blame  Mr.  Panchy  for  feeling  low. 

But  that  was  before  he  knew  what  the  doctors  had 
planned  for  him.  There  followed  a  delicate  skin  grafting 
operation  .  .  .  whirlpool  bath  at  Liberty  Mutual’s  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Center  in  Boston  to  reduce  swelUng  and  stiffness  . . . 
another  operation  to  remove  part  of  the  bone.  And  gradu¬ 
ally  Mr.  Panchy  began  to  do  simple  things  with  what  was 
left  of  his  hand. 

Still,  his  troubles  weren’t  over.  He  couldn’t  go  back  to 
his  old  job  sorting  paper  at  the  mill  —  not  until  someone 
invented  a  substitute  for  fingers.  And  no  artificial  hand 
ever  made  would  fit  him.  That’s  when  the  doctors  turned 
^e  case  over  to  Joseph  C.  Aveni,  Liberty  Mutual’s  specialist 
in  helping  handicapped  people. 

For  two  months,  he  worked  on  the  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  hand  for  Louis  Panchy.  Then  the  day  of 
trial  arrived.  Mr.  Panchy  slipped  on  ^  new  “hand”  easily 
.  .  .  and  reached  to  pick  up  a  cigarette.  It  dropped  to  the 
floor.  Beads  of  sweat  sto^  out  on  his  forehead;  he  tried 
again.  “It  works  1”  he  cried.  And  no  cigarette  ever  tasted 
BO  sweet  I 

He  went  back  to  his  job  at  the  milL  Two  weeks  later, 
they  handed  him  his  first  pay  envelope.  “Joe  Aveni  did  this 
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ly  on  the  basis  of  “the  extent  to  which 
employees  have  organized"  had  a  dis¬ 
ruptive  impact  on  business  generally 
and  more  particularly  on  effective  em¬ 
ployee  relations.  Thus,  unions  would 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  isolated 
<lepartments,  such  as  shoe  salespeople 
or  work  room  employees,  and  then 
seek  to  segregate  these  groups  as  ap¬ 
propriate  units  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  wage  rates,  hours,  employee  bene¬ 
fits.  etc.  might  be  identical  for  all  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  store. 

Finally,  in  1947,  the  Taft-Hartley 
Vet  recognized  the  inequities  inherent 
in  such  practice  and  directed  that; 

“In  determining  whether  a  unit  is 
appropriate  for  the  purpioses  (of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining),  the  extent  to 
which  the  employees  have  organized 
Nhall  not  be  controlling.” 

.Vs  discussed  below,  this  proviso  does 
not  eliminate  the  “extent  of  organiza- 
lion”  concept  as  a  factor  in  determin¬ 
ing  units.  But  it  may  no  longer  be 
the  controlling  consideration. 

File  only  other  pertinent  limita¬ 
tions  adopted  by  the  1947  Act  on  the 
Board’s  authority  to  define  the  bar¬ 
gaining  unit  are  the  requirements 
that: 

1.  Professional  employees  (such  as 
Nioie  nurse,  architect,  engineer,  drafts¬ 
man,  artist)  may  not  be  included  with 
others  in  the  same  unit  unless  a  ma- 
joi  ity  of  the  professionals  vote  for  sitch 
a  (ombined  unit. 

2.  Craft  units  (painters,  electri- 
<  ians,  carpenters,  etc.)  may  not  be  de- 
i  lared  inappropriate  because  a  differ- 
ctit  unit  had  been  established  bv  a 
pi  ior  Board  decision. 

.1.  Store  guards,  store  detectives, 
watchmen,  and  other  protection  per¬ 
sonnel  may  not  be  included  in  the 
same  unit  with  other  employees;  nor 
may  guard  unions  be  certified  by  the 
Board  if  they  are  affiliated  directly  or 
indirectly  with  unions  which  represent 
other  classes  of  employees. 

The  only  other  significant  provision 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  with  respect 
to  appropriate  units  was  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  protection  of  the  right 
of  supervisors  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively.  While  the  law  does  not 


prohibit  supervisory  personnel  from 
joining  unions,  it  provides  that  em¬ 
ployees  may  not  be  compelled  to 
“deem  . . .  suptervisors  as  employees  for 
the  purpose  of  any  law,  either  national 
or  local,  relating  to  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.”  The  net  result  is  that  supervisors 
are  excluded  from  the  coverage  of  the 
law  and  may  not  be  included  in  bar¬ 
gaining  units.  However,  it  is  impoi- 
tant  to  note  that  not  all  persons  com¬ 
monly  called  “supervisors”  arc  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  Act’s  definition  of  the  term. 
As  explained  by  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  in  its  report  on  the  then  proposed 
bill,  “in  forming  this  definition  the 
Committee  exercised  great  care,  desir¬ 
ing  that  the  employees  herein  exclud¬ 
ed  from  the  coverage  of  the  .Act  he 
truly  supennsory."  (Emphasis  added.') 

The  Act  defines  a  sujjervisor  as  “anv 
individual  having  authority,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  employer  to  hire,  transfer, 
suspend,  lay  off,  recall,  promote,  dis¬ 
charge,  assign,  reward,  or  discij)line 
other  employees,  or  responsiblv  to  di- 
lect  them,  or  to  adjust  their  grievances, 
or  effectively  to  recommend  such  ac¬ 
tion,  if  in  connection  with  the  fore¬ 
going  the  exercise  of  such  authoritv  is 
not  of  a  merely  routine  or  clerical  na¬ 
ture,  but  requires  the  use  of  incle|XMul- 
ent  judgment.” 

It  should  be  quite  apparent  by  now 
that  the  Board’s  authority  to  decide 
the  make-up  of  the  appropriate  unit 
in  any  situation  is  fairly  exclusive.  .As 
a  matter  of  fact  efforts  to  upset  this 
delegation  of  authority  have  been 
denied  by  the  Courts,  and  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  that  while  a  Board  rul¬ 
ing  is  not  necessarily  final,  it  will  rare¬ 
ly  be  disturbed  by  the  Courts. 

Interestingly  enough  too,  the  Board, 
in  exercising  its  virtually  unlimited 
power  to  s{>ell  out  bargaining  units, 
has  refused  to  establish  hard  and  fast 
rules  for  all  situations.  .Vs  a  generali¬ 
zation,  the  appropriateness  of  a  unit 
is  frecjuently  predicated  on  a  function¬ 
al  basis.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Board 
itself  has  stated  that  in  resolving  unit 
issues  it  is  “guided  by  the  fundament¬ 
al  concept  that  only  employees  having 
a  substantial  mutuality  of  interest  in 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions 


as  revealed  by  the  type  of  work  they  i 
perform,  should  be  appropriately  i 
grouped  in  a  single  unit,”‘  Despite  ! 
this  generalization,  the  Board  still  ap  j 
plies  various  criteria  to  the  particular 
facts  in  each  case;  so  that  insofar  as 
retailing  is  concerned,  the  following 
employee  groups,  among  others,  have 
been  held  to  constitute  appropriate 
units  at  one  time  or  another:  store-  \ 
wide  employees;  multi-store  opera¬ 
tions;  office  employees;  sales  clerks; 
maintenance  employees;  and  ware¬ 
house  personnel.  Chief  among  the  cri¬ 
teria  in  these  instances  have  been; 

I .  Thk  Extent  and  Type  of  Union 
Organization  —  .As  pointed  out  above, 
while  the  extent  to  which  employees 
have  organized  may  not  be  the  con¬ 
trolling  consideration,  the  NLRB  has 
repeatedly  held  that  “it  is  still  one  of 
several  factors  to  be  weighed  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  appropriateness  of  the 
unit.”  Similarly,  the  Board  will  ex¬ 
amine  carefully  into  any  situation 
where  there  has  been  a  history  of  tol- 
lective  bargaining  either  among  the 
employees  concerned  or  other  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  same  employer— and  will 
rarely  disturb  a  prior  unit  where  true 
collective  bargaining  has  existed  for 
some  time.  Thus  in  cases  involving 
Namm’s,  Bloomingdale’s,  and  Steins, 
the  fact  that  warehouse  employees 
had  historically  been  included  in  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement  cov¬ 
ering  a  store-wide  unit,  was  one  ol 
the  principal  factors  supporting  the 
Board’s  denial  of  a  Teamster  applica¬ 
tion  to  sever  the  warehouses  from  the 
rest  of  the  store-wide  unit. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Board  has 
repeatedly  refused,  in  non-unionized 
situations,  to  carve  out  warehouse 
units  lor  example,  solely  on  the  basis 
that  stub  employees  have  joineil  a 
union,  where  other  factors  indicate 
that  the  warehouse  operations  are 
closely  integrated  with  those  of  the 
store  and  even  other  w’arehouses 
owned  by  the  same  employer.  (|.  I- 
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2.  I)i  TiKs,  Skim.,  Wagks  and  Work¬ 
ing  Conditions  ok  the  Employees— 
The  underlying  principle  in  grouping 
employees  for  collective  bargaining 
purposes  is  that  the  unit  operates  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  all  employees 
involved.  .Accordingly,  employees 
who  are  l)ound  by  the  same  inter¬ 
related  duties,  personnel  jx>licies  anti 
practites  are  certain  to  have  similar 
interests  with  respect  to  their  employ¬ 
ment  and  be  affected  by  the  same  prob¬ 
lems.  This  so-called  “mutuality  of  in¬ 
terest”  factor  is  responsible  in  large 
measure  for  the  trend  toward  store¬ 
wide  units  in  department  store  cases. 

.1  Relations  between  Proposed 
I'nit  and  Employer  Operations— One 
element  under  this  factor  is  the  inter- 
(hangeability  of  employees.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  transferring  employees  from  one 
job  classification  or  department  to  an¬ 
other  or  from  the  store  to  the  ware¬ 
house*  anti  vice  versa  may  often  serve 
as  the  basis  for  resolving  the  question 
of  the  appropriate  unit  in  favor  of  a 
store-wide  group.  I'he  interchange  of 
employees  makes  it  impossible  to  seg- 
legate  one  group  of  employees  from 
another  for  collective  bargaining  pur- 
|K>ses  and  weighs  heavily  in  support  of 
a  functionally  integrated  operation 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  outside 
warehouses  and  even  branch  stores 
may  be  involved. 

Similarly,  in  multiple-store  opera¬ 
tions,  a  centralized  management  to  in¬ 
dude  sujiervision,  control,  purchasing, 
and  allocation  of  goods,  advertising, 
[lersonnel  operations,  etc.,  will  all  con- 
trilnite  to  the  Board  favoring  a  single 
unit  comprising  employees  of  all 
stores.  Cieographical  location  is  an  im- 
|>ortant  consideration  since  distance 
may  affect  the  degree  of  control  as  well 
as  the  interchangeability  of  employees. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  Bonwit  Teller, 
the  Board  actually  hekl  as  appro¬ 
priate  a  unit  consisting  of  employees 
in  Bonwit’s  stores  in  New  York  City, 
White  Plains,  New  York.:  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  .Mass.,  but  went  on  to  state  that 
liecause  of  the  distance  between  the 
.New  York  and  Boston  stores,  the 
latter  could  constitute  a  separate  unit. 
Incidentally,  the  size  of  the  proposed 
anit  is  not  considered  important  if 
the  smaller  group  has  interests  differ¬ 


ent  from  those  of  the  other  employees 
except  that  the  Board  has  refused  to 
establish  one-man  units. 

4.  Desires  of  Employees  Them¬ 
selves— In  those  situations  where  a 
particular  group  of  employees  might 
(onstitute  either  a  separate  unit  or  be 
integrated  into  a  larger  unit,  the  Board 
will  often  permit  the  desires  of  the 
employees  themselves  to  be  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor.  This  is  known  as  “glob¬ 
ing”  and  is  resolved  by  a  separate  elec¬ 
tion  among  the  employees  in  the  group 
in  question.  Thus  in  the  Bonwit 
Teller  case  mentioned  above,  the 
Board  set  up  two  elections— the  first 
involving  the  employees  at  the  White 
Plains  and  New*  York  stores  —  the 
second  for  all  employees  in  Bonwit’s 
Boston  store.  However,  final  decision 
as  to  the  appropriate  unit  was  re¬ 
served  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
elections  to  the  end  that,  “if  the  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  two  voting  groups 
selected  .  .  .  (the  same  union)  .  .  .  they 
wdll  be  taken  to  have  indicated  their 
desire  to  constitute  a  single  unit.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
■Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  .Appeals  in 
1013  denied  enforcement  to  a  Board 
Order  directing  Marshall  Field  &:  Co. 
to  bargain  with  a  union  certified  as  a 
result  of  such  a  self-determination  elec- 
lion.  Despite  this  ruling  the  Board  has 
(ontinued  to  apply  the  doctrine  when 
other  considerations  are  “evenlv  bal¬ 
anced.” 

In  the  Jordan  Marsh  case  in  the 
latter  part  of  1919,  the  doctrine  was 
applied  to  a  small  group  of  markers  in 
the  receiving  room.  Although  recog¬ 
nizing  the  fact  that  markers  are  “clear¬ 
ly  not  a  craft  group”  and  ordinarily 
would  not  constitute  a  separate  aj)- 
piopriate  unit,  the  Board  stated: 

“The  markers  .  .  .  will  be  without 
representation  unless  they  are  found 
to  constitute  an  appropriate  bargain¬ 
ing  unit.  I’nder  these  circumstances, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  .Act  will  best  be  served  by 
setting  up  the  store  markers  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  bargaining  unit  and  giving  them 
the  privilege  of  ileciding  whether  or 
not  they  want  union  representation.” 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  let  us 
now  examine  how  the  Board  has  ap¬ 
plied  them  to  department  stores  in  de¬ 
termining  the  size  of  the  appropriate 
unit  and  the  employees  to  lie  included 
in  particular  units. 


COMMUNITY-WIDE  UNITS 

Although  there  are  many  in¬ 
stances  of  groups  of  retail  employers 
bargaining  collectively  at  the  commu¬ 
nity  level  through  employer  associa¬ 
tions,  the  question  has  rarely  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Board.  Nonetheless, 
from  decisions  issued  in  non-retail 
cases  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  Board 
will  approve  the  appropriateness  ol 
such  multi-employer  units  only  in 
those  cases  where  there  is  a  definite 
history  of  unionization  and  “participa¬ 
tion  by  a  group  of  employees  ...  in 
joint  bargaining  negotiations.” 

The  principal  decisions  involving 
retailing  concerned  Foreman  &  Clark 
which  conducted,  among  other  outlets, 
a  men’s  shop  in  San  Francisco.  In 
1947,  the  union  sought  a  unit  for  sales¬ 
clerks  only,  excluding  shoe  salesmen. 
The  store  was  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Retailers’  C^ouncil,  which 
was  organized  in  1936  for  the  express 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining  on  a 
Council-wide  or  multi-employer  basis. 
The  ('.ouncil  held  contracts  with  sev¬ 
eral  unions  and  the  only  employees  of 
Foreman  &  Clark  not  covered  by  such 
agreement  were  the  salesclerks  the 
union  wanted  to  represent  on  a  single¬ 
employer  basis.  Both  Foreman  &  Clark 
and  the  Council  objected  to  such  a 
unit,  contending  the  only  appropriate 
unit  was  one  embracing  the  clothing 
salesclerks  of  all  employer-memlK’rs  of 
the  Council.  The  facts  showed  that 
the  union  in  cpiestion  unsuccessfully 
sought  for  several  years  to  represent 
such  employees  on  a  Council-w’ide 
basis  and  having  failed  was  attempting 
to  organize  on  an  individual  employer 
basis.  'Fhe  Board  supported  the  em¬ 
ployer  in  ruling  that  such  a  unit  was 
inappropriate  because: 

1.  Fhe  Council  on  Irehalf  of  its 
members  had  a  successful  history  of 
(ollective  bargaining. 

2.  That  history  included  several 
years  of  contractual  relations  (with  |x*- 
litioning  union)  covering  employees 
whose  functions  were  substantially  the 
same  as  the  group  now  sought  on  an 
individual  employer  basis. 

3.  The  {retitioning  union  as  well  as 
the  C^ouncil  and  the  employer  con¬ 
cerned  have  recognized  the  Council- 
tvide  unit  as  the  appropriate  form  of 
unit  for  several  years. 

(Continued  on  pa\ie  50) 
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Everyone  Can  Learn 


By  James  A.  Dorsey 

Consultant,  Distributive  Education 
C^onnecticut  State  Department  of  Education 


AND  DON’T  LOOK  NOW  —  BUT  THERE’S  THE  BOSS ! 


IN  big  stores,  medium  sized  stores  and 
even  in  smaller  stores  ...  all  over 
the  country  for  the  past  several  years 
retail  management  has  been  taking  the 
opportunity  to  bring  to  its  department 
heads  the  A  B  C’s  of  good  supervision 
of  employees.  In  the  present  labor  and 
business  situation,  management  has 
recognized  as  a  “must”  the  proper 
handling  of  rank  and  hie  employees 
both  as  a  matter  of  ethics  and  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  dollars  and  cents.  Through  the 
Distributive  Education  service  and  the 
resultant  availability  of  the  well- 
known  “J”  courses— Job  Instruction 
Training,  job  Relations  Training,  and 
Job  Methods  Training— hundreds  of 
department  heads  from  California  to 
Massachusetts  and  from  Texas  to  Min¬ 
nesota  have  sat  in  small  groups  around 
conference  tables  and  have  discussed 
the  best  ways  of  getting  the  rank  and 
Hie  employees  whom  they  supervise  to 
do  a  better  job.  They  have  analyzed 
how  to  make  use  of  good  human  rela¬ 
tions  principles  in  getting  that  job 
done. 

Who,  for  the  most  part,  has  been 
taking  these  supervisory  courses? 
Middle  management.  True,  an  em¬ 
ployee  does  judge  his  place  of  employ¬ 
ment  largely  in  terms  of  the  tyjie  of 
treatment  he  receives  from  his  direct 
superior,  yet  members  of  middle  man¬ 
agement  are  also  employees;  though 
they  supervise  the  work  of  others,  they 
in  turn  are  also  supervised. 

Just  how  much  does  top  manage¬ 
ment  know  of  the  contents  of  this  pack¬ 
age  they  have  “bought”  for  their  own 
members  of  middle  management?  To 
what  extent  are  they  making  use  of  the 
contents  of  that  package  in  their  every¬ 
day  dealings  with  those  directly  under 
them?  Has  top  management  been 
missing  a  good  bet  in  failing  to  “take 
the  time”  to  learn  the  same  specihc 
techniques  in  handling  their  subordi¬ 
nates  that  they  subscribe  to  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  rank  and  Hie? 

Employees  all  up  and  down  the  line 
reflect  the  treatment  they  receive  from 


G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Sage  Allen  &  Co.,  Steigers,  Inc.,  and  IVise  Smith  Co.,  all  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  have  held  Human  Relations  Programs  for  the  senior  executives  of  their  organi¬ 
zations.  The  group  above  is  that  of  G.  Fox  and  Co.  From  left  to  right:  .Arthur  Truitt, 
Publicity  Director;  Marshall  Kashman,  Merchandise  Manager,  Accessories;  Maurice 
Berins,  Personnel  Director;  Bernard  Schiro,  Merchandise  Manager,  Children's  Wear; 
Samuel  Einstein,  Controller;  Lewelen  Steams,  Merchandise  Manager,  Men's  &  Boyf 
Wear,  Cameras,  Luggage,  and  Sporting  Goods;  George  Slobin,  Merchandise  Manager, 
Staples;  Theresa  M.  Falbo,  Group  Leader;  Mrs.  Beatrice  F.  Auerbach,  Owner,  President, 
General  Merchandise  Marutger;  Victor  Dowling,  Merchandise  Manager,  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings;  Richard  Koopman,  Assistant  Superintendent;  Harold  Samuels,  Merchandise 
Matmger,  Ready-to-Wear;  George  Kyte,  Superintendent;  Samuel  Polman,  Merchandise 
Manager,  Basement  Store. 


yet,  being  quite  down  to  earth  with 
special  regard  to  the  use  of  good  tech¬ 
niques  in  the  supervision  of  people, 
just  exactly  to  what  extent  has  top 
management  been  taking  the  time  to 
learn  to  help  by  “teaching  through 
example”? 

Although  there  are  some  notable 
exceptions  throughout  the  country, 
management  has  not  yet  taken  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Distributive  Education 
services  available  to  it  through  the  ex¬ 
isting  supervisory  technique  courses. 
Fortunately,  we  are  beginning  to  see 
the  start  of  a  trend  away  from  the  “do 
as  I  say  and  not  as  I  do”  philosophy. 

Hopefully,  that  trend  will  gain 
rapid  momentum. 


their  direct  superiors.  Too  often  we 
see  the  typical  chain  reaction  in  human 
relationships  in  a  store  when,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  merchandise  manager  chaf¬ 
ing  under  a  poorly  handled  criticism 
from  someone  at  the  top  gives  vent  to 
his  feelings  by  “bawling  out”  a  buyer 
who  in  turn  “takes  it  out”  on  an  em¬ 
ployee  who  as  a  result  passes  it  along 
to  a  customer  by  means  of  a  glum  and 
discourteous  attitude.  Surely  it  is  un¬ 
reasonable  to  believe  that  over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  time  a  department  manager  is 
going  to  employ  the  good  supervisory 
technique  to  which  he  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  six  sessions  of  a  Human 
Relations  course  when  he  himself  is 
daily  the  recipient  of  just  the  sort  of 
poor  supervision  that  he  has  been  thus 
only  partially  led  to  believe  will  not 
work. 

There  are  distinctly  superior  advan¬ 
tages  in  “training  from  the  top”.  That 
is  a  time-hallowed  phrase  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  of  personnel  management. 
Nearly  everyone  admits  the  soundness 
of  it  and  it  is,  in  fact,  so  familiar  to 
everyone  that  even  to  use  the  statement 
today  seems  highly  rep>etitious.  And 


Human  Relations  training  has  been  given 
throughout  the  U.  S.  for  several  years.  Its 
purpose  is  to  make  more  effective  and  har¬ 
monious  the  relationship  between  employ¬ 
ers  and  employees.  It  deals  with  two  phases 
of  the  supervisor’s  problem— first,  methods 
used  to  prevent  wrong  relationships,  and 
second,  techniques  in  handling  individual 
problems  that  now  exist.  State  Supervisors 
of  Distributive  Education  may  be  contact¬ 
ed  if  retail  oiganizations  are  interested  in 
this  service. 
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LAMSON 

MAGNETIC  SEPARATOR 

Speeds  and  Improves 
Tube  Service 
COSTS  LESS 


A  typical  Lamson  A4ogn«fic  Soporofor  in  o  Sorvicn  Typa 
Dmk.  Arrows  show  covrso  of  cash  and  chargo  carriors. 


Works  like  this: — Incoming  carriers  arrive  at 
Service  Type  Desk — Lamson  Magnetic  Sepa¬ 
rator  picks  ofif  all  charge  carriers,  whisks 
them  automatically  to  the  charge  authorizers 
through  a  high  speed  tube  line. 

Service  speeded  on  all  transactions — tube 
room  operation  simplified — incoming  me¬ 
chanical  separators  eliminated.  Installations 
cost  less — maintenance  costs  less.  And  it’s 
quiet  too. 

Write  today  for  complete  information 


CORPORATION 


600  Lamson  St. 


1,N.  Y. 


Offices  in  Prindpol  Cities 


STORES 


Double  Feature  in  TV 

SALES  GROWTH  BOOSTS  RETAIL  PROMOTION  USE 


I’TS  future  planning  knottily  compli- 

cated  by  the  threat  of  war-caused 
production  curbs,  the  television  indus¬ 
try  moved  out  of  its  mid-summer 
breathing  spell  still  looking  to  chalk 
up  a  big  last-half  in  both  its  produc¬ 
tion  and  sales  figures.  One  of  its  first 
moves  was  to  reverse  the  price  trend 
which  had  been  tending  downward. 
Most  manufacturers  quickly  an¬ 
nounced  price  increases  in  keeping 
with  the  tenor  of  the  war  news.  Big¬ 
ger  government  orders  for  electronic 
equipment  were  in  the  offing,  alloca¬ 
tion  of  materials  imminent  and  the 
pre-Korea  production  estimates,  call¬ 
ing  for  close  to  6  million  sets  ainl  $1 
billion  in  sales  for  1950,  were  due  for 
some  revision. 

But  as  the  new  lines  went  on 
tiisplay,  there  came  word  of  the  first 
real  break  in  the  manufacturers’  dis¬ 
count  front.  Several  producers  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  were  revising  up¬ 
ward  their  discount  terms  which  stores 
have  long  called  too  low  to  permit 
profitable  television  department  op¬ 
eration.  This  discount  concession  had 
hardly  assumed  the  proportion  of  a 
trend  but  it  held  for  stores  the  first 
real  hope  that  they  might  win  their 
long  battle  for  higher  TV  margins. 

In  still  another  phase  of  television 
merchandising  there  was  evidence  of 
steps  lieing  taken  to  improve  trade¬ 
wide  conditions.  This  took  the  form 
of  efforts  to  curb  the  questionable  sell¬ 
ing  and  advertising  practices  which 
were  drawing  an  increasing  number 
of  consumer  complaints  and  were  in 
general  giving  the  trade  a  bad  name, 
lender  fire  were  some  of  the  slicker 
tricks  of  the  “.Slippery  Sam”  distribu¬ 
tors,  the  “two-for-one”  sales;  the  “free 
offers”:  the  trick  advertising  layouts 
that  misrepresent  offerings. 

Department  stores  were  among  the 
leaders  in  the  drive  to  clean  up  this 
unsavory  phase  of  television  merchan- 
tlising  as  practiced  by  an  irresfxmsible 
minority.  Eastern-Columbia  in  Los 
Angeles  with  an  effective  “Don’t  be¬ 
lieve  a  word  of  it”  ad  ridiculed  the  ad¬ 
vertising  promises  of  the  “What  a 


(ireat  Guy  I  Am”  retailer. 

In  New’  York,  the  drive  against  mal¬ 
practices  in  TV  merchantlising  took 
the  form  of  a  cooperative  effort  involv¬ 
ing  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  radio 
and  TV  manufacturers,  distributors, 
dealers  and  service  companies.  One  of 
the  most  important  moves  was  the 
establishing  and  maintenance  of  stand¬ 
ards  for  advertising  within  the  indus¬ 
try.  For  the  consumer  there  was  a 
b(K)klet  of  basic  facts  that  should  be 
known  afiout  the  purchase  and  servic¬ 
ing  of  television. 

In  addition,  a  voluntary  fair  prac¬ 
tices  code  w’as  adopted  which  con¬ 
tained  a  fian  on  misleading  or  incom¬ 
plete  statements  [>ertaining  to  free 
trials,  home  demonstrations,  exagger¬ 
ated  savings,  trade-in  allowances,  per¬ 
formance  claims,  guarantees  and  num¬ 
ber  of  tubes.  Gharged  with  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  code  was  a  special 
permanent  unit  of  the  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  which  will  analyze  and  investi¬ 
gate  practices  in  the  field,  and  work 
with  industry  to  insure  adherence  to 
the  fair  practices  agreed  upon. 

But  it  promised  to  be  no  easy  task 
to  stamp  out  these  merchandising 
evils.  Typical  of  the  concern  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  the  warning  to  dealers  that 
went  out  from  John  Meek  Industries. 
I'he  Meek  prediction:  that  “Com- 
|>etition  for  a  place  on  the  dealer’s 
floor  w’ill  give  birth  to  every  trick  in 
the  game.”  Said  Meek,  “The  televi¬ 
sion  industry  can  expect  its  first  real 
jjeriotl  of  cut-throat  competition.” 
That  comjx;tition  might  lead  to  a  new 
wave  of  shady  merchandising  prac¬ 
tices,  or  it  might,  as  department  store 
television  men  hope,  lead  to  better 
trade  practices  and  better  relations  be¬ 
tween  manufacturers  and  retailers. 

Selling  by  Television 

.Meanwhile  I'V  audiences  —  already 
estimated  as  high  as  12  million  viewers 
for  a  single  show’  as  a  result  of  the  close 
to  7  million  sets  in  use— continued  to 
get  bigger  by  the  minute.  Retailers 
were  keeping  a  close  check  on  the  ex¬ 


pansion.  As  the  size  of  the  viewing 
audience  grew  there  was  also  strong 
possibilities  that  color  TV  might  soon 
be  authorized.  With  this  combination, 
television  was  shaping  up  as  an  ideal 
retail  advertising  medium.  More 
stores  were  experimenting  with  TV 
programs,  and  others  were  reporting 
gootl  promotional  success  with  the  use 
of  the  medium. 

From  an  ex-retailer  came  some  fig¬ 
ures  to  show  the  audience  potential 
coupled  with  a  story  on  selling  via 
television.  Norman  Neubert,  until  re¬ 
cently  director  of  public  relations  at 
Macy’s,  New  York,  now’  merchandis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  station’s  division  at  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  reported  that 
as  of  June  1,  62  different  cities  or  mar¬ 
kets  had  a  total  of  U)5  TV  stations 
serving  their  areas.  New  York  had  the 
largest  market  with  1,. 165, 000  sets  and 
seven  stations.  Chicago  was  second 
with  525,000  sets  and  four  stations: 
next,  Los  .\ngeles  with  52.1,000  sets 
and  seven  stations:  Philadelphia  with 
191,000  sets  and  three  stations;  Boston 
with  391,000  sets  and  two  stations;  De¬ 
troit  and  Cleveland  with  roughly  2.50,- 
000  sets  and  3  stations  each;  Baltimore 
with  173,000  sets  and  3  stations  and 
Washington,  D.  C^.  with  137,000  sets 
and  four  stations. 

How  effective  was  television  adver¬ 
tising?  Neubert  had  an  answer  based 
on  an  NBC;  survey  which  used  two 
groups  of  television  set  owners  and 
non-owners  matched  for  neighbor¬ 
hood,  age,  education,  family  size, 
standard  of  living  and  buying  jxiwer 
to  make  them  as  statistically  indis¬ 
tinguishable  as  possible.  Both  groups 
had  access  to  the  same  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  programs,  billboards, 
same  stores,  clerks.  Taking  products 
advertised  on  TV'  and  comparing  them 
with  competing  protlucts  not  on  tele¬ 
vision,  the  survey  indicated  that 
brands  not  on  TV'  lost  sales  in  TV' 
homes  at  the  rate  of  35  customers  lost 
per  1,000  sets.  Another  phase  of  the 
survey  showed  that  the  TV  advertised 
brands  picked  up  77  new  customers 
per  1,000  sets.  Sales  results  showed 
that  the  average  return  for  all  brands 
studied  was  SI 9.27  in  extra  sales  for 
every  dollar  spent  in  television  costs. 
[For  Neubert’s  appraisal  of  television’s 
effect  on  a  single  industry— chiltlren’s 
wear— see  page  20.] 
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FHE  MONTH  IN 
RETAILING 


(Continued  from  page  11) 

department  will  carefully  consider  the 
proposals  of  retailing  and  it  is  expected 
that  other  government  agencies,  such 
as  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  will  follow  the  same  policy. 

The  work  moves  right  ahead.  At  a 
meeting  scheduled  for  August  9,  the 
Emergency  Government  Controls 
Committee  will  study  reports  and  draft 
policy  recommendations  on  inventory 
control,  store  services  and  rationing, 
and  consider  further  aspects  of  the 
technique  of  price  control. 

— J.  Gordon  Dakins 
General  Manager  and 
Treasurer,  NRDGA 

Production  and 
Manpower  Control 

The  productive  capacity  of  the 
country  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  scale 
of  mobilization  so  far  requested  by  the 
government  and  still  allow  a  general¬ 
ly  liberal  supply  of  merchandise.  As 
a  general  policy  which  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  narrow  range  of  items  in 
limited  war  mobilization  and  extend¬ 
ed  more  widely  at  higher  levels  of 
mobilization,  the  NRDGA  Committee 
recommends: 

►  A  primarily  civilian  agency  to  de¬ 
cide  on  allocations  between  armed 
services  and  civilan  production. 

►  Allocation  of  scarce  and  strategic 
materials  by  a  system  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Controlled  Materials  Plan 
of  World  War  II.  Avoidance  of  the 
system  of  uncontrolled  granting  of 
priorities  which  preceded  the  Con¬ 
trolled  Materials  Plan,  and  which 
hindered  smooth  flow  of  materials. 

►  Allocation  of  acutely  short  materials 
to  the  specific  products  which  give 
maximum  utility  and  service  to  the 
consumer;  production  of  such  items 
in  limited  assortments  so  as  to  dis¬ 
courage  unnecessary  purchasing  and 
thus  help  to  avoid  rationing. 

It  is  taken  as  axiomatic  that  price 

STORES 


"Manj  an  Eye  Has  Danced  to 
See  That  Banner ...” 

.A.S  we  sat  enjoying  the  cool  breeze  during  a  recent  weekend  on  the 
New  Jersey  coast,  my  wife  looked  at  the  Hag  bravely  waving  from  our  flag¬ 
pole  and  remarked  we  needed  a  new  one.  Consequently,  when,  one  day 
in  the  ensuing  week,  I  found  myself  upon  one  of  the  upper  floors  of  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest  stores,  I  suddenly  remembered  the  need  of  a  new 
banner.  Not  wishing  to  return  to  the  Information  Desk  on  the  main  floor, 

I  walked  up  to  an  official-looking  chap  and  inquired: 

“Where  can  I  find  a  flag— an  American  Hag— in  this  store?” 

Stifling  what  might  have  been  an  expression  of  wonderment,  the  chap 
I  had  accosted  replied,  “Er— try  the  Draperies  on  the  floor  above." 

Hopefully,  I  advanced  upon  the  Draperies,  but  there,  it  seemed,  no  one 
ever  had  heard  of  an  American  flag.  Nevertheless,  not  to  be  daunted,  one 
of  the  salesmen  said,  “They  have  them  in  the  Stationery.” 

So,  optimistically,  I  inquired  the  whereabouts  of  the  Stationery  and 
proceeded  in  that  direction.  There  1  met  with  nothing  but  a  sad  shake 
of  the  head.  The  next  few  minutes  1  dedicated,  as  a  patriotic  gesture,  to 
the  determination  to  unearth  Old  Glory,  if  that  was  {)o$sible. 

After  visiting  remote  sections  of  that  store  where,  memory  told  me,  1 
never  before  had  been,  I  eventually  encountered  a  man  who  said,  “They 
are  in  the  Toy  Department.  I  know,  because  I  used  to  work  in  that 
department." 

Unbelievingly,  I  gasped,  “But,  you  know,  I  want  a  big  Hag— to  go  on 
a  piole— not  a  little  toy  flag!” 

My  informant  assured  me  1  would  find  what  I  wanted  in  the  Toys,  so, 
resolutely,  I  sought  the  Toy  Department.  Three  inquiries  addressed  to 
folks  in  various  sections  of  that  large  area,  finally  brought  me  to  a  counter 
where  1  saw  several  small  toy  flags  on  sticks.  Ha!  I  had  reached  a  counter 
where,  at  least,  they  knew  what  the  flag  looked  like. 

Seizing  the  attention  of  a  salesman  bending  down,  as  though  in  the 
midst  of  his  daily  dozen,  1  shouted,  “1  want  a  flag— an  American  flag— 
you  know.  Old  Glory!  Do  you  have  it?” 

Straightway,  he  turned  around  and  called  down  the  counter,  “He  wants 
a  flag.  Have  we  got  any?” 

The  chap  addressed  worked  his  way  up  the  counter  and  pulled  out  a 
box  from  a  back  shelf.  Lo!  there,  in  all  its  pristine  freshness,  its  stripes 
;ind  stars  shining  bravely  forth,  was  the  Hag  for  which  men  are  dying 
in  Korea. 

1  bought  It  lor  twenty  dollars,  or  the  department  store  equivalent,  only 
to  find  I  was  obliged  to  pay  a  two  per  cent  tax  on  my  country’s  banner. 

“Do  you  have  the  nerve  to  make  me  pay  a  tax  because  I  want  to  display 
my  country’s  flag?”  I  asked. 

“It’s  not  my  ruling,”  the  harassed  salesman  answered. 

“Well,  it’s  a  heck  of  a  ruling,”  1  responded. 

In  these  days,  with  the  sacrifices  our  young  men  already  are  making 
lor  the  flag  and  what  it  stands  for,  and  in  consideration  of  what  the  whole 
people  presently  will  have  to  contribute,  I  had  thought  a  good  merchan¬ 
dising  sense  might  have  brought  that  flag  forward  in  the  operations  of  the 
stores.  Seemed,  somehow,  as  though  more  and  more  people  would  be 
wanting  to  show  a  bit  of  bunting,  as  the  fervor  of  patriotism  came  into 
play  to  help  us  meet  the  future  and  its  demands. 

.•\nd  the  city  of  New  York!  Did  it  really  intend  to  collect  taxes  on  the 
American  flag?— Lew  Hahn. 
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controls  must  be  accompanied  by  wage 
controls,  since  w'ages  are  an  element 
of  price:  and  that  any  situation  serious 
enough  to  demand  price  and  w'age 
controls  will  also  require  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  utilization  of  available  man¬ 
power.  Retail  opinion  as  expressed  by 
the  NRDGA  Emergency  Government 
Controls  Committee  and  the  ARF- 
sponsored  Retail  Industry  Committee, 
favors: 

►  With  price  and  wage  controls,  a 
freeze  of  compensation  rates  accord¬ 
ing  to  existing  job  classifications,  with 
employers  permitted  to  make  indivi¬ 
dual  wage  increases  within  the  estab¬ 


lished  rate  ranges. 

►  An  “essential”  classification  for 
electricians,  engineers  and  other  skill¬ 
ed  maintenance  workers  in  stores, 
whose  services  are  required  to  insure 
the  safety  of  the  public. 

►  Voluntary  adjustment  of  store  open¬ 
ing  and  closing  hours,  so  that  needs  of 
local  shoppers  will  be  properly  met. 

►  Universal  observance  of  job  securi¬ 
ty  and  reinstatement  rights  as  stipu¬ 
lated  in  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1948:  and  extension  of  the  same  rights, 
as  far  as  practical,  to  employees  who 
volunteer. 


Stores^  Role  in 
Civilian  Defense 

Retailers  who  started  out,  on  an 
NRDGA  committee,  to  determine  how 
store  facilities  could  be  fitted  into  local 
defense  plans  quickly  discovered  that 
only  indifferent  and  haphazard  pro¬ 
grams  exist  at  the  community  level  and 
that  State  programs  are  seriously  lag¬ 
ging.  The  reason  for  this,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  felt,  was  the  lack  of  national 
direction  and  coordination.  That  com¬ 
munity  assistance  will  have  to  cross 
State  lines  in  the  event  of  emergency 
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It  is  Good  to  Rememb 
America  is 
the  Land  of  Plenty 


We  know  it  from  io8  years  of 
expenence  as  retaileis 

Through  four  great  wars,  from  the 
Gril  War  to  World  Wat  it,  we  have 
seen  our  nation  feed,  clothe  and  house 
out  people  in  comibtt. 

In  World  War  it,  we  armed  the 
whole  world  against  aggression,  we 
fought  on  two  fronts,  and  here  at  home 
there  was  no  tack. 

Rumon  such  as  ate  heard  today 
were  without  foundation,  except  to 
the  foarfoi  and  the  treacherous,  and  to 
them  they  were  of  no  help 

In  the  memory  of  nearly  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  this  marvel  of  the 
Land  of  Plenty  is  still  fresh 

It  is  good  to  remember  this,  espe¬ 
cially  today. 

Our  factotiet,  farms  and  mines  are 
pnxlucing  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  togethet 
The  flow  of  goods  is  fat  greater  than 
it  was  in  19)9— two  and  three  times 
as  much— and  we  ate  nowhere  near 
the  limit 


In  the  Gimbcl  Stores  and  otku 
good  stores  in  our  city  and  all  ma 
America,  counters,  shelves  and 
houses  are  hlled  and,  by  the  tom,  oh 
goods  are  pouring  in 

There  is  plenty  of  evcrythii^ 
and  even  a  surplus  in  hundn^gf 
commodities 

Whether  Korea  is  merely  a  pofa 
action  or  a  prelude  to  greater  coolb 
we  do  not  pretend  to  know. 

We  are  not  military  men,  on 
politicians 

W'e  ate  distributors  of  goods  at  at 
have  been  for  almost  6ve  gcacrabom 
We  know  our  Land  of  Plenty 
We  will  not  hsten  to  tumors 
When  customers  and  friendi  oak 
inquiries,  our  answer  is  the  sane  it 
them  as  for  ourselves: 

Buy  U'hdl  fu  tmd  m  yw  nmi  it  Qfo 
u’ur  It  may  mu*  arttfitia!  tcaraty  md  m- 
Jicial  high  prka. 

Ammca  h  iht  Land  tf  PInly,  mmt 
today  than  nrr  /»  tit  Uotry  of  oar  oany 
Ltl'ftU  ifori  togfthir  to  kttfi  a  that  tut). 


CONVERSATION  IN  KOREA;.. 


During  the  last  two  weeks  of  July 
hundreds  of  NRDG.V  stores  used  adver- 
Itising  space  to  warn  their  customers  against 
“this  fool-hardy  business  of  buying  things 
you  don’t  need.”  .\lthough  there  is  a 


Many  other  retail  efforts  were  under  way 
to  get  the  anti-hoarding  story  across,  in- 
(Inding  radio  and  television  features  and 
wiiulow  displays.  Up  in  Portland.  Maine, 
retailers  saw  that  the  root  of  the  hoarding 


Macys 


GIMBEL  BROTHERS 
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school  of  thought  which  holds  that  this 
kind  of  appeal  is  likely  to  work  in  reverse, 
the  fact  remained  that  in  early  .August 
customers  were  taking  things  a  little  easier 
at  the  selling  counter. 


How  much  money 
can  you  afford  to  waste 
through  fear? 


for  their  doDwt. 


BUSINESS  IS 


*  AS  MEROIANTS  WHO  AKE  IN  BUSINESS  TO  SEU  YOU 


m 


TOO  GOOD! 


ALL  THE  MERCHANDISE  WE  POSSIBLY  CAN... 


♦  AS  RETAILERS  WHO  ARE  IN  CLOSE  TOUCH  WITH 


MERCHANDISE  MARKETS.  AND  SHOULD  KN^  THE  TRUTH- 


AND  WE 


Count  on  us... 


MR.  PRESIDENT! 

We  befteyf  In  peopie—the  ^Jneric•n  people!  We  kwm 
they  mtigiw  the  common  seme  in  y<Hfr  nwiwife  to  r<in- 
flew  and  in  yol^  vigorous  l>TrHikle  Talk  oighi  We  know 
they  wUI  <uppott  you  one  huiKlr«>d  iienvnt  in  your  Hglrt  to 
mebiKar  the  home  front. 

As  |)urrhwing  agent  for  hundreds  of  thouanndi  of  Ajner- 
kw  famHw»  in  Udi  truding  nrwu  we  betteve  H  is  our  duty  to 
help  you.  Mr.  Prenident,  fight  inflation  on  the  hone  froot  Uta 
Vahw  Pnignun  will  eiintiiMe  to  mbt  all  unwarranted  prke 

Uu  Value  Program  will  contimie  to  bring  to  ourcuatnmtra 
valaea  in  the  real  meaniBg  of  the  word.  We  will,  through  our 
Tkating  Bwaao.  contioae  to  cheek  the  quality  of  moiv  and 
more  Hema,  to  be  doubly  sura  that  our  runtomem  get  more 


We  agree  wHb  you,  Mr.  Prealdcnt,  that  we  have  to  fear 
oaly  thoae  dantagea  which  we  oumhre*  artificially  cmte.  We 
M  ae  reaaan  for  hoardag  or  acare  buying.  We  are  every  rea- 
■oa  for  playing  tW  garae  nfuarcly  and  fairly  wHh  our  boya  on 
thaKomn  froot.  To  our  euatomm  we  nuggaat;  Buy  oaly  what 
you  need— be  sore  the  price  ia  fah^Dvnt  the  rust  in  C.  & 
Savingi  booda! 

la  peace  or  la  war—you  can  depend  cm  lit  Rmthera 
V^ue  Program! 

in  BRimiEits 


DON’T  LIKE  IT 


%mmA  craay,  daewt  Yet  h't  twa,  end  hwe'i 
lewe  el  yae  aie  cuatevners,  he«e  Nelaff 
fee  fMi  fumer  stuff  eheut  diartagw  thet  are 
peeed  to  drwlap,  due  to  aw  war  pripwetiaw 
end  beeauae  yen  rawwnbw  that  thwe  were 
ihertepes  dwbig  World  War  H. 

The  dtueiien  ki  America  today  h  entbaly.rfffifent 
thaoia  IMl  We  hwre  greeiar  prudactluily-end 
Aie  te  e»  “maShbeNag'*  of  vaat  war  leiaWnary 
and  dapa  ew  needs  b»  many  dhaeHnwawRhefsr 
lew.  We  don’t  befiave  thot  diertigis  wdri  and 
wanY  eoM  mdaia  yao  eoMbwe  tWs  foalwdy 
buainew  of  keyaif  tbrngs  you  dwiY  niad  |uat 
h  easel 


PLEASE 


Theiafero,  col  out  M  stapM  "sewwbo^  er  wo 
vni  how  1C  er  aides  and  wo  irfl  have  the  etteodwt 


WE,  AT  KRAUSS  CO., 

h4a  Amerka.  meet  show  your  herto  sonae  end 

We  heiw  kwtraoted  al  e<  ear  amplayies  net  to  enply  that  thore  are 
shertsfis.  and  If  yen  find  any  of  ew  amploynes  riaMhig  those  b^ 
rirastiani  plawc  tei  us. 

We  den  t  hoKavo  there  are  diortegac  end  we  don’t  went  you  to 
"fiudhi*’  us  haeo  ihartsfcc  by  sfceting  e  febo  end  muNeal  demand. 

Buy  Only  Whet  You  Need 
When  You  Need  It! 


SINCERELY  ADVISE  YOU- 

Dont  Be  SiampeJeJ 
into  Buying  a  Single  Thing 
You  Don*i  NeeJl 


...yM?u.  lAys  n  wu*  vw  WA.vr  m 


IIOCHSCHILD,  KOHN  6  COIWANY 


prol)lem  is  the  average  customer’s  lack  of 
faith  in  !iis  fellow  citizens.  “But.”  said 
Donald  Fowler  of  Porteous  Mitchell  & 
Braun,  “if  the  individual  knows  his  iicigh- 
t)or  will  not  hoard,  he  in  turn  will  not 


hoard,  and  that  destructive  process  will 
stop."  Therefore,  on  .August  6,  Portland, 
after  a  week  of  buiid-iip,  held  a  communi¬ 
ty  rally  at  which  national  anti  local  leaders 
told  citizens  how  scare  buying  advances 


the  Communist  cause,  and  urged  them  to 
join  in  a  pledge  against  hoarding.  Pledge 
cards  were  distributed  at  500  Portland 
stores.  The  goal  of  the  campaign  was 
100,000  signatures. 


is  a  foregone  conclusion,  yet  planning 
at  the  State  level  can  take  into  account 
only  the  facilities  available  within  the 
State.  The  Committee,  therefore, 
urged  rapid  action  on  a  national  pro¬ 
gram.  Its  recommendations; 

►  Procedures  should  be  standardized 
nationally  to  cover  all  aspects  of  dis¬ 
aster  control.  Warning  signals  should 
be  uniform  throughout  the  country. 
Evacuation  programs  too  should  be 
nationally  standardized. 

►  Competent  personnel  should  be 
trained  at  once  to  direct  local  pro¬ 
grams.  This  training  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

STORES 


ment,  to  insure  national  uniformity  of 
procedure. 

►  Supply  depots  should  be  strategi¬ 
cally  located  throughout  the  country. 

►  The  Federal  Government  should 
finance  the  major  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Suggested  source  of  funds:  the 
S209  million  profit  of  the  War  Damage 
Corporation  in  the  last  war. 

That  stores  will  volunteer  the  use 
of  their  facilities  to  the  community 
may  be  taken  for  granted.  Planning 
at  the  local  level  should  take  these 
facilities  into  account.  They  include: 

►  Large  switchboards. 


►  Stocks  of  bedding,  pharmaceutical 
supplies  and  other  equipment  needed 
in  emergencies. 

►  Large  transportation  fleets,  power 
movers  and  fork  lifts. 

►  Relatively  large  numbers  of  person¬ 
nel,  who  are  familiar  with  local  geog¬ 
raphy  and  are  well  organized  and  stra¬ 
tegically  located  throughout  the  day. 

►  Storage  facilities. 

►  Well  protected  floor  areas  and,  in 
many  cases,  basements. 

►  Sanitary  facilities. 

►  In  some  cases,  emergency  hospitals 
and  medical  staffs. 


rWMTr-aTi.tr>  JETT  ^ 


un 


It  is  Cjood  to  Remenibei 
America  is 
the  Land  of  Plenty 


How  much  money 
can  you  afford  to  waste 
through  fear? 


l<•4|•gru■^  <lk<ttMsrn( 40 
■lu.Mf*  »•*  tialonc  handiw'.  In 

Itws  iltrrrV  •  tm/fJta 


VSn  XMrNkAo  pMloiUk*  tc^jk  I*  «4 


il  M  kitl  ri<|>iiffi  III*  rjn  kr  K«N>ilr<l  thr 


.k.«U  l-.•i  .Mk 


!•*  «.n>  11  ^4k  |..»  It  (nwT' 


W'c  know  It  Iroin  vgjrs  wt 
cxpcneiitc  rcuilcrs 

Through  loar  ii;rcjt  wan*,  from  the 
Civil  W’ar  to  World  War  1 1,  we  have 
seen  our  rution  tccd.  clothe  and  house 
our  ptxjplc  111  comfort. 

In  World  War  ii,  we  armed  the 
whole  world  a^ain>i  a^^rc»ion,  we 
fought  on  two  frotiHs  and  here  at  home 
there  was  no  lack 

Rumors  such  as  arc  heard  uxJav 
were  without  foundation,  except  to 
the  tearful  and  the  treacherous,  and  to 
them  they  were  of  no  help 

In  the  memory  of  nearly  cverv  man, 
woman  and  child,  this  marvel  of  the 
loind  of  Plenty  is  still  fresh 

It  IS  i»ood  to  remember  this  espe¬ 
cially  today 

Our  factories,  farms  and  mine's  arc 
producing  more  than  rhe  rest  of  the 
world  put  toucthcf 

The  flow  of  i;txxls  is  far  greater  than 
ir  was  in  1939 -two  timo 

as  much -and  we  arc  nowhere  near 
the  limit 


In  the  Cfimhcl  htoies  -nd  other 
^tl>rcs  ill  our  city  and  al)  ovp 
Anicric.c  counters,  shelves  and  wart- 
house's  aie  tilled  and,  hy  the  ton^  raorc 
i^oods  arc  pouting  in 

riicrc  IS  plenty  of  t '  crvthing. 
and  even  a  surplus  m  hundreds  of 
commodities 

Whetlicr  Korea  is  niertlv  a  police 
action  or  a  prelude  to  greater  conflict 
we  do  not  pretend  to  know 

W'c  are  not  militarv  men.  nor 
pohriciaiis. 

W  e  arc  distributors  i»f  gvxxis.asw; 
luve  been  lor  almost  hvc  i;encritiOtt 
W'c  know  our  Land  of  Plenty 
Wc  will  not  listen  to  rumors 
W  lien  customers  and  fiicnds 
inquiries,  our  answer  is  the  same  for 
them  as  for  ourselves: 

uhM  vt/  uuU  M  y-u  cs-i  tt. 
uijt  ti  nu\  v.tun  ar$ifuful  Uvium  ./Wani 
paai  i  t^h  pnees 

Amucti  /'■  ihe  iMud  rf  Hsu!)  nmn 
toeijy  thuu  t'.rr  n  tU  hnhn  «/  r-.vr  fwi 
^  all  /,  --rk  r  xchfT  *•«/» ;/  uu). 


(;iMBLL  BROTIILRS 


I)(  Rl.\(.  I  lie  Iasi  i\M>  wi’fks  ul  |ul\ 
litindri'ds  nl  \R1)(.\  .luifs  iiMtl  athii 
liMii”  ^|)ai  i'  10  uai  II  ilii'ii  ( ii'.loiiuTs  a>;airiNl 
'■|liis  l(iiil-liai(l\  liiisiiHss  (>l  iliiin;s 

Mill  don’l  need.’  \ltli(iUL;li  tluTf  i^  .1 


mIkiiiI  III  ili<iui;lii  wliidi  ImkK  dial  tliiN 
kind  III  a|i|i(al  is  liki  lx  in  wmk  iii  I'cvi  isi  . 
dll'  laii  iiiiiaiiutl  dial  in  laih  \ii;^nst 
( iisKiiiu  is  wnc  lakni”  diiiii^s  a  link-  t-asii  i 
at  tin-  sflliii"  Kiiinui. 


I « 4  ’  i'  n  I  1  A  I)  K  I  I'  11  I  \  1  V  so 


Manx  ciiIki  u  iail  rlknis  wiu-  niiiki  u.i\ 
III  “ii  dll'  anii-liiiaidiii;;  simx  amiss,  in- 
(liidiii;;  lailin  .nid  u  lix  isi< ni  Icatnics  .iiii! 
wnidciw  dis|il,i\s.  r|i  in  I'oilknid.  M.iiiif. 
ictaik'is  saw  dial  die  Kint  nl  die  Imaidiiiu 


(onirols  must  he  ai ( onipaiiicd  hv  ua,>;i‘ 
lontiols.  since  waives  arc  an  cicmcnl 
ol  |)i  i(c:  and  dial  anv  sitnalion  st-rions 
cnoni^Ii  to  demand  |)ii(C“  and  x\a,<;f 
(onliols  will  also  iA‘(|nirc  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  niili/atioii  ol  available  man- 
powt  r.  Rvlail  opinion  as  expressed  bv 
the  XRDCA  Kinei,i;en( v  Covetimutil 
(lontiols  Connnitlie  and  the  ARI- 
sponsoied  Ri-tail  Indnstiv  Committee, 
la  \  01s: 

►  With  prite  and  wai;e  (oniiols,  a 
liee/e  ol  c oni|)ensat ion  tales  aicoid- 
ing  to  existini;  job  i  lassiln alions,  w  ith 
emploveis  permitteil  to  make  iiulivi- 
dnal  wa“e  iiureascs  within  the  esiab- 

lli 


lislucl  tale  tattles. 

►  \n  "esscniial"  i  lassiluaiion  lot 
x  lec  It  i(  ians,  fn|L;ineeis  and  oiltei  skill¬ 
ed  mainiename  woikets  in  stores, 
whose  ser\ ins  .ire  retpiired  to  iiisme 
the  saletv  ol  the  pnhlit. 

►  X’olnntai  V  adjiistmeiu  ol  store  opt  11- 
iii”  anil  ( losiii”  honrs,  so  that  needs  ol 
local  slioppets  will  lie  propeih  met. 

►  I'nixersal  ohsei  value  ol  job  set  m  i- 
tv  anti  reinstatement  ii<^hts  as  stipn- 
latetl  in  the  .Selet  tixe  Servit  e  At  t  ol 
IdhS;  anti  extension  ol  the  same  t  ights, 
as  lai  as  piatlital,  to  emplo\t‘es  tvho 
volnnleer. 


Sion\s^  RoU*  ill 
Civilian  Di^fiaise 

Rl,  I  AlLhRS  who  siaitetl  out,  on  an 
.\  R  1)(  .A  t  onnniilee,  to  tit  let  mint  how 
stole  lat  ilities  t  oidtl  he  littetl  into  lotal 
deleiise  plans  ipiiikh  tlistoveittl  that 
onlv  intlilleient  .mtl  haplia/aiil  jim- 
, plains  exist  at  the  (  onmumitx  level  .mtl 
that  Stale  piofiiams  aif  seiitmsK  hijt- 
"in>^.  rhe  reason  lor  this,  the  (.0111- 
niiltee  lelt,  was  the  laik  ol  national 
tliretiion  anti  t  oorilination.  I  hat  i  oni- 
immilv  assislante  will  have  to  miss 
Slate  lines  in  the  event  ol  emei”' 


.\ugust,  illjW 


H!" 


Count  on  ns . . . 

MR.  PRESIDENT! 


\\  .•  U  ‘i.-xf  in  lh«‘  'iTwn«';»n  kitow 

rh»\  tK-  t>nnnnm  mTIm-  in  \*Vtr  ft* 

tTTfv-  and  "I  vitfor‘»tii*  hirrt«tt|*'  Talk  lt«4  ninht  V*'t  kitnw 

{IkA  v  '  V  viKJ  (UK.*  iH'ircni  in  \iMir  fiicUt  to 

t'.t  htllUC  fU'flL 

ii’jK  akr^nt  ft>r  hiindwl*  of  iNKi-mnUs  of  Arm*r* 
K'ln  faniilw'  in  this  trailmir  .iioa.  wt>  tiflifVf  It  j.  (»ur  tJutv  to 
Mr.  Tn*^itlfnt.  'i|£ht  infbhonon tho hoiiK- fioM. 
VJur  IVipjrntm  »tl{  conf'nm;  to  r»*^t  all  uiiwarrunfwl  pri*c 

incmtt'x 

Lits  Valik*  I'n^m  will  ct»«in*ic  tolnnjf  toountMoni*‘r> 
values  in  tk-  ftwl  tm-aruntf  of  the  (ftoftl  We  will,  throtijfli  our 
Testing  tkivuu.  continue  to  check  the  (i<iaii(v  of  it>i»rv  him! 
more  Items  tt»  k  d'Kibly  sure  that  «**ir  i  iKtt»nH-r>  ;fe!  nune 
for  tkeir  iluliiirs, 

We  agree  with  >\hi.  Mr.  I’rokient.  llat  wv  have  to  tear 
only  tho'<e  >hortages  which  wcourselvc'  artiriei.ilK  create.  We 
see  Bi»rc;wm  for  htMcdinp or  Sian  tiuvmp  We  .'-s- every  rea¬ 
son  for  tdaiing  tSe  game  .s(iuarel>  ami  fairly  with  <eir  ktya  on 
theK'gcati  fiont.  r<**»urcu.<t(>incrs  we  .iiggest;  Buy  only  wh:*t 
y'Hi  n«sl— Ik'  sure  the  prkt*  is  fair— invest  the  rest  in  V.  S. 
Savings  I’timK! 

In  j»'.ve  or  in  war— vnu  can  lUinal  on  Lit  Bn*thers 
Value  I’rograni! 

CM  0 

LITKKPJHP 


BUSINESS  IS . 

TOO  GOOD! 

AND  WE . 

DON’T  LIKE  IT 

StMidi  crazy,  doesn't  H?  Yet  It's  hun.  end  horo's 
why— iom#  of  you— Our  cwstoinorv  h«v«  "taHon" 
for  this  rumor  stuff  about  shortaqos  that  art  sup* 
posad  to  davaiop.  duo  to  our  war  proparatlons 
and  bocaust  you  ramombar  that  thora  woro 
shorta9os  dunn^  Wertd  War  N. 

Tha  situation  In  Amoriea  today  is  ontvaty.diffarant 
than  in  1940.  Wa  hava  ^raatar  productivity— and 
dua  to  o«r  ”mothballin9"  of  vast  war  maehinary 
and  ships  our  naods  in  many  diractiona  wW  ba  far 
last.  Wt  don't  baiiav#  that  shorta9as  aiist  and 
won't  aust  unlaw  you  continsi#  this  looOsardy 
businass  of  buying  things  you  don't  naad— iwst 
'm  casa! 


PLEASE . . 

Tharafora.  cut  out  this  stupid  '’scara*buyin9"  or  wo 
win  hava  Karedias  and  wo  will  hava  tha  attandant 
90va»'nmant  ra9ulatlofn  such  as  rahoninq  and  | 
prK#  co(Ttro>s— that  wa  oil  hot#. 

WE,  AT  KRAUSS  CO.. 

plad9a  oursakas  not  to  tata  ad«anta9a  of  "panic* 
buying"  to  moha  mora  profits.  But  you,  Mr.  end 
Mrs.  Amarieau  must  show  your  horsa  sansa  and 
buy  only  as  artd  whan  you  naad. 

Wa  hava  instructad  aN  of  our  amployaas  not  to  imply  that  thara  ara 
shorta9os.  and  if  you  find  any  of  our  a«nptoyaas  violating  thas#  in¬ 
structions— plawa  tali  us. 

Wa  don't  feallava  thara  ara  shortagas  and  wa  don't  ward  you  to 
"maha"  us  hava  shortagas  by  craating  «  falsa  and  unusual  damand. 

Buy  Only  Whot  You  Need— 
When  You  Need  It! 


*  AS  MURCMANTTS  WHO  AKI-.  IN  lU 'SINKS  TO  SELL  YOU 
ALL  THE  MERCHANDISE  \l’E  l>OSSlKLV  CAN  .. 

*  AS  RETAILERS  WHO  ARE  IN  CLOSE  TOl  CH  VITH 
■MERCTUNDISE  .MARKETS,  AND  SHOULD  KN(|S1'  THETRITH- 


SINL'HKLLY  AI)VI?I:  VOl’_ 


Doti’t  Be  StampcJccl 
Into  Buying  a  Single  Thing 
You  Don't  Need! 


L\SE.<iT  l«l  H  M  RVU<(  IS  I  .  M.  VlVI.NWt  BO.SUK 
...  vm'i.L  H.iie  IT  wiiB.\  loi  \v.s.\T  it: 


IKXTISCHILD,  KOHN  ft  COMPANY' 


|»inl(|fm  iIk'  lUNloimi's  l.uk  i>l 

l.iiili  III  Ills  k'lliiw  (iti/l'll^.  "lint.'  Mint 
Doiiiild  Inwlii  III  1*1)1  it'oiiN  MitdK'll  .V 
liuiiiii.  'll  ilic  iii(li\ itliiiil  kiiiiws  his  ii('i<.>ii 

Ixii  will  nut  lioiiitl.  hi'  in  itnn  will  nut 


is  a  loii<;oiic  ( otu liisioii,  \ct  |)lanniii'.4 
at  till- Slate  level  tan  take  iiiloaKotmt 
nitlv  till'  laiiliiies  availaltle  uitliiti  the 
State.  rite  (a)intniltee.  therelote. 
iHUetl  ia|)iil  aitioit  oii  a  national  |>io 
,t;iaiii.  Its  leiomiiieiulaliotts: 

►  I’rotedmcs  slionUl  lie  staiidaidi/eil 
iiatioiiallv  to  tovti  all  aspetts  ot  tlis- 
astei  (omiol.  \\'aiiiint>  signals  should 
he  iiiiitoiiii  thioii^houl  the  toiintiv. 
I  vaination  |»io”iains  too  should  lie 
Iiatioiiallv  statiilai tli/ed. 

►  ( ioinpeteiil  peisoimel  should  lie 
Itaiiietl  .It  oiKc  to  diiett  local  pio 
t^iaiiis.  rids  tiaiiiiiit*  slioidd  lie  the 
lespoiisidilitv  ,,f  iln-  I'cdci;il  (.ovein 

stores 


lio.ntl.  .inil  that  destiniiive  |>iii(es>  will 
slop."  I  heiehne.  mi  Ati^nsi  (i.  I’milaiid. 
.ilti'i  a  week  <>1  linild  tip.  held  .i  (onnnnni 
IV  lallv  at  whit  It  nalimial  .ind  lot.il  Icadcis 
11)1(1  (iti/ens  liow  siaie  l)n\in<)  .idvantes 


iiietii.  to  insure  uatiotial  uuilonuiiv  of 
plot  eduie. 

►  Siipplv  tiepots  should  he  sttaiei*i- 
tallv  located  thioui>houl  the  loiiuliv. 

►  rite  I'edeial  Oovenuueui  shoukl 
iiuauie  the  iiiajoi  poitiou  ot  the  pro 
,i.;iaui.  Su»';ested  sourte  of  luuds:  the 
S20!>  uulliou  piolii  ot  the  W'ai  l)aiuat>e 
(loipfjiatiou  ill  the  last  war. 

riiai  sioies  will  voluuteei  the  use 
ol  iheii  laiilities  to  the  louuuuuiiv 
iiiav  he  taken  lot  inrauted.  Plaiiuiut' 
at  the  lotal  level  should  lake  ihc’se 
laiilities  into  aitouiu.  I  hev  iiiilude: 

►  l.ar^e  swiiihhoatds. 


dll'  ( iiinniiiinisi  t.inse.  .ind  nis)rd  iht  in  to 
jiiiii  in  a  pli'(li;<'  a<^ainsi  lioaidiii'.^.  I’lcd^e 
(.lids  wi'ic  disii  ihnU'il  .it  ,')HH  I’mil.iiid 
stmi's.  I  lie  !;iial  ol  the  (ainpai<.)n  was 
1(10, OHO  si"nauires. 


►  .Stocks  of  hediliii”,  phannaceiiticd 
supplies  and  olhei  e(|uipnieut  needed 
in  eiueinenc  ies. 

►  I.ai|i;e  trausiiot taliou  Meets,  powei 
movers  and  loik  lifts. 

►  Relalivelv  lai<;e  luuul  ers  ol  |»eisou 
net.  will)  aic  lauiiliai  with  lo;al  i;eo" 
lapliv  and  .iie  well  oi|L;aui/ed  and  stra 
ti'”iiallv  located  thioui*hout  the  dav. 

►  Sioia^e  fai ilities. 

►  Well  piolected  Hoot  .itcsis  .lud.  in 
luaiiv  cases,  haseiiieuls. 

►  Sauitai  V  lai  ililies. 

►  In  some  cases,  euieineiicv  hc»spitals 
.md  medical  stalls. 
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IT  PAYS  TO  BUY 


STEIN-BUILT 

EQUIPMENT 


One  of  the  many  large  installations  of  Stein-Built 
Equipment  installed  during  the  last  year;  these  views 
were  taken  in  Halle  Brothers"  store. 


Write  for  full  information  on  our 
equipment  for  both  Men  and  Women's 
Alteration  Departments. 


LAWKEIVCM!  M.  STEiN  COMPANY 

W.  Vmm  Bmrmm  Strmmt  .  .  ChUmw  7,  nUmoim 


C.  G.  LANE 


The  personnel  director  of  The  Halle 
Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  the  new  chair¬ 
man  of  NRDClA’s  Personnel  Group 
following  the  yearly  election  completed 
last  month.  New  directors  elected  to 
the  Group’s  board  are  Frederick  G. 
Atkinson,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York: 
Elizabeth  Dawson,  Lit  Brothers,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Margaret  Spalding,  Abraham 
&  Straus,  Brooklyn:  and  Mary  William¬ 
son,  Younkers  Brothers,  Des  Moines. 
The  office  of  Group  vice-chairman  and 
the  designation  of  members  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  will  be  determined 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board. 


New  Operating  Helps 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  has 
designed  a  set  of  standardized  ad 
production  forms  which  are  now  avail¬ 
able  for  a  small  charge.  There  are  five 
forms  in  the  set:  an  advertising  request 
form  to  tell  buyers  what  information 
to  pass  on  to  the  ad  department;  an 
advertising  copy  form  to  list  specific 
information  for  the  copywriter;  an  ad¬ 
vertising  proof  and  result  report  which 
is  attached  to  final  buyer’s  proof;  a 
“post  mortem”  form  for  compilation 
of  good  and  bad  comments  on  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  for  listing  full  cost  of  the 
promotion;  a  promotion  job  ticket  for 
consolidating  a  complete  and  perma¬ 
nent  record  on  the  promotion. 

The  Smaller  Stores  Division  has 
published  the  second  manual  in  its 
series  on  retail  operations,  the  “Sales 
Training  Manual  for  Smaller  Stores". 
Contents  include  actual  small  store 
training  programs.  Price,  $2.50. 

Just  off  the  press  is  the  “Retail 
Credit  Manual”  written  by  J.  Gordon 
Dakins,  NRDGA’s  general  manager, 
who  formerly  headed  the  Association’s 
Credit  Management  Division.  The 
'  Credit  Division  is  now  accepting 
orders  for  the  Manual,  price  $4.50. 
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UNDERWOOD  SUNDSTRAND... Cycle  Billing  Leader  of  the  World! 


NEW  MODEL... with  exclusive  Automatic  Inactive-Column  Skip 

AUTOMATICALLY  INCREASES 

POSTING  SPEED  UP  TO  9/}^ 


Fastest!  Most  Automatic! 
Easiest  to  Operate!  Simplest! 


And  no  other  machine  has  the  wonderfully 
efficient  Automatic  Inactive-Column  Skip. 

You’ll  find  22  interesting  pages  of  Time-and- 
Money-Saving  Systems  and  Data  .  . .  representing 
the  experience  gained  from  hundreds  of  installations 
and  surveys  ...  in  our  New  Cycle  Billing  Book. 
Mail  coupon  for  your  copy  . . .  today! 


You  will  be  delighted  with  the  unequalled  speed 
of  this  new  machine,  its  completely  automatic 
operations  . . .  and  the  incomparable  economy  of 
its  performance. 

The  Underwood  Sundstrand  is  the  fastest  .  .  . 
simplest  .  .  .  easiest  Cycle  Billing  Machine  to 
operate  .  .  .  and  most  automatic. 


^  8-9-50 

Underwood  Corporation,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
Please  send  me  new  Underunod  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing  Book,  S-6400. 


Underwood  Corporation 


Name  and  Title. 


Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Adding  Machines 
Typewriters  .  .  .  Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons 
On*  Park  Av*nu*,  N*w  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere  O  > 


Name  of  Stort 


NLRB  Policies  on  Bargaining  Units 


Adhering  to  these  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  Board  in  1949  dismissed  as 
inappropriate  a  petition  by  the  Retail 
Merchants  Association  of  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  for  an  association-wide  unit 
of  all  salespeople.  The  Board  found 
that  the  Association  had  been  organ¬ 
ized  only  a  year  previously:  that  it  in¬ 
cluded  only  22  of  the  57  unionized  re¬ 
tailers  in  the  city;  and  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  comprised  furniture,  shoe,  jewel¬ 
ry,  women’s  apparel  and  department 
stores  precluding  by  their  diversified 
interests  unanimity  with  respect  to  the 
usual  matters  found  in  union  agree¬ 
ments  except  for  hours,  minimum 
wages,  and  grievance  procedure.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  Board  held: 

“The  following  factors  militate 
against  the  requested  unit:  (1)  The 
absence  of  any  history  of  complete 
collective  bargaining;  (2)  the  absence 
of  such  bargaining  as  we  have  found 
contributes  to  the  stabilization  of 


labor  relations;  (3)  the  failure  of  the 
(Association)  to  include  within  its 
membership  the  majority  of  unionized 
retail  stores  within  the  area;  (4)  the 
divergent  employment  and  working 
conditions  of  the  various  employees.” 

Of  particular  significance  to  employ¬ 
ers  considering  community-wide  bar¬ 
gaining  is  the  statement  made  by  the 
Board  in  the  Terre  Haute  case: 

“Although  employers  have  the  statu¬ 
tory  right  to  designate  their  bargain¬ 
ing  representatives,  they  cannot  by 
such  designation  alone  determine  the 
unit  appropriate  for  purposes  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining.” 

MULTI-STORE  UNITS 

It  is  well  accepted  today  that  the 
Board  will  hold  that  multi-plant  op¬ 
erations  in  non-retail  organizations 
constitute  a  single  unit  where  there  is 
a  centralization  of  management;  inte¬ 
grated  operations  and  control;  com- 


(Continued  from  page  39) 

mon  personnel  policies;  an  into- 
change  of  employees:  mutuality  of  in- 
terests  among  all  employees  and  rea¬ 
sonable  proximity  of  plants.  No  one 
of  these  factors  has  been  considered 
conclusive,  and  it  has  usually  been  a 
combination  of  factors  which  has  in¬ 
fluenced  Board  decisions. 

Department  Store  cases  have  been 
characterized  by  similar  considera¬ 
tions.  The  Bonwit  Teller  case  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  outstanding  NLRB  rul¬ 
ing  favoring  a  multi-store  operation 
and  it  appears  quite  likely  that  other 
branch  store  operations  will  get  the 
same  treatment.  As  a  matter  of  faa 
late  in  1949  all  building  services  and 
custodial  employees  in  the  three  Cleve¬ 
land  stores  of  the  Bailey  Department 
Stores  Co.  were  held  to  constitute  an 
appropriate  unit.  The  Board  ruled 
out  any  unit  confined  to  one  store  be¬ 
cause  the  company’s  “business  is  hi^ 
ly  integrated  with  completely  centnl- 


Three  New  Manuals  To  Help 

SAVE  AND  PRODUCE 

•  Store  Manager’s  Operating  Guide. 

•  New  Personnel  Developments  in  Training  and 

Supervision. 

•  Handling  Personnel  and  Training  Problems  in 

the  Smaller  Store. 


These  manuals  are  based  on  the  results  of  the  hard 
hitting  three-day  work  shop  of  NRDGA's  Store 
Management  and  Personnel  Groups  in  Detroit 
which  concentrated  on  expense  savings,  increased 
production  and  more  sales.  The  Conference  pro¬ 


gram  was  down-to-earth,  highly  specialized  and 
featured  for  the  first  time  full  length  analysis  of 
many  different  store  problems  such  as  employee 
compensation,  store  protection,  maintenance,  train¬ 
ing  in  job  attitude  and  visual  fashion  training. 


ORDER  NOW 


STORE  MANAGEMENT  AND  PERSONNEL  GROUPS,  NRDGA 

100  WEST  31st  STREET  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


TIME  $AVER$  ,  inc. 

83-99  Walnut  St  •  Montclair,  N.  J 


FOR  FIXTURE  UNITS  OR 
CUSTOM  INSTALLATIONS 


9  Sl  fVi 

BEAUTY,  ECONOMY, 
QUALITY,  EFFICIENCY 


824  ARCH  STREET 
PMIlADElPHi*  7  PA 


579-581  BROADWAY 
NEW  YOBK  1?  N  Y 


STORE  FIXTURE  MANUFACTURERS 


ized  TTianagement  and  uniform  poli¬ 
cies  for  ail  three  stores.” 

Following  the  Bailey  Co.  decision, 
the  Bo.ird  applied  the  same  rationale 
in  holding  that  all  “display  installa¬ 
tion  employees”  employed  in  Gold- 
blatt  Brothers’  retail  stores  in  Chicago, 
Joliet,  Hammond  and  Gary  constitut¬ 
ed  an  appropriate  unit. 

Similarly,  the  two  Youngstown, 
Ohio  establishments  of  Charles  Liv¬ 
ingston  S:  Sons  made  up  a  single  unit, 
as  did  three  of  the  four  stores  owned 
by  Alberts,  Inc.  in  California.  The 
fourth  Albert  store  was  already  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  separate  union  agreement. 
The  conclusion  that  true  branch  store 
operations  will  probably  receive  the 
same  consideration  in  future  cases  is 
further  supported  by  the  fact  that  ap¬ 
propriate  units  in  both  drug  and  food 
chain  operations  have  been  set  up  on 
a  geographical  basis  where  manage¬ 
ment  is  decentralized  and  employees 
enjoy  the  same  community  of  interest 
in  working  conditions. 

STORE-WIDE  UNITS 

The  trend  in  Board  thinking  favor¬ 
ing  a  store-wide  unit  comprising  both 
selling  and  non-selling  employees  in 
a  department  store  is  probably  best 
illustrated  by  those  decisions  in  which 
the  NLRB  has  denied  union  petitions 
to  carve  out  smaller  units.  For  the 
sake  of  continuity,  however,  those  cases 
will  be  discussed  under  the  heading  of 
the  type  of  unit  requested. 

The  case  for  the  overall  unit  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Board  itself  in  the 
decision  applying  to  Spiegel  Fashion 
Shops  of  St.  Louis  where  it  was  stated; 

“The  Board  itself  has  frequently 
found  appropriate  a  unit  of  selling  and 
non-selling  employees  in  stores  of  the 
type  involved  here,  particularly  where 
no  other  union  seeks  to  represent  office 
or  sales  clericals  separately.  Moreover, 
we  are  {lersuaded  that  a  functional  in¬ 
tegration  and  mutuality  of  interests 
exists  among  all  the  store  employees. 
In  accordance  with  established  Board 
policy,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  entire 
record  in  the  case,  we  find  a  store-wide 
unit  appropriate.” 

The  store  is  a  specialty  shop,  part  of 
a  nation-wide  chain,  employing  1 3  full¬ 
time  employees  (mail  order  clerk,  2 
cashiers,  a  credit  clerk,  5  salesgirls,  a 
maid,  porter  and  elevator  operator) 
and  11  part-timers  (10  salesgirls  and 


So  Clutltr  —  No  Traffic  Snarls 
with  Time  Satars’ 
"HI-SPEED”  Rail  Systams! 


Time  Savers’  **HI‘SPEED”  Pre-Engineered  Rail  Fittings,  designed  for  harassed 
Receiving  Rooms,  make  it  easy  t»»  construct  your  own  overhead  network  for 
handling  hanger^  garments.  '^IIISPEED"  joins  ordinary  pipe  without 

welding — threading — tapping  or  machining,  transforming  your  Receiving  and 
Marking  Room  into  a  neat,  efficient  operation  .  .  .  permits  liangered  garments 
to  be  routed,  sorted  and  ticketed  specify;  saving  manpower  .  .  .  decreasing 
soiling  and  crushing. 

Submit  a  rough  sketch,  to  scale,  of  your  Receiving  Room,  indicating 
the  steps  thru  which  your  garments  are  processed.  Our  Engineering 
Dept,  will  estimate  the  cost  of  fittings  required  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  .  .  .  without  obligation. 

JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS!  Write  today  for  ottr  new,  instrucHve 
\  J  "Hl-SPEED"  Catalog  with  complete  illustrations  of  fittings. 


22iS  Grand  Concourse 
Bronx,  S.  Y. 


Sivakoff  &  Miner  Inc.  point  with  pride  to  another 
“model”  store.  Toddletown  was  not  only  planned  by 
S  &  M  but  produced  in  its  entirety,  from  sidewalk  to 
rear  wall.  Retailers  seeking  a  high  degree  of  beauty  and 
selling  efficiency  turn  to  S  &  M  for  complete,  custom 
installations  or  individual  fixture  units  and  in  either 
case  acquire  a  maximum  of  value.  Where  durability 
and  lasting  beauty  are  required,  S  &  M  superiority  is 
indisputable.  Write  for  Catalog 


•  COUNTERS 


•  CABINETS 


a  cashier).  Many  of  the  jobs  were  inter¬ 
changed  during  p>eak  periods,  sup>er- 
vision  was  vested  in  a  store  manager 
and  his  assistant  (both  of  whom  were 
excluded  from  the  unit  as  supervisors); 
and  regulations  and  rules  applied 
equally  to  all  employees.  Whereas 
management  sought  to  confine  the 
unit  to  salespeople,  the  Board  ap¬ 
proved  the  store-wide  unit. 

In  Denton’s,  Inc.  (Robinson- 
Schwenn  Store,  Hamilton,  Ohio),  the 
union  sought  a  unit  limited  to  sales 
clerks,  elevator  operators,  cashier- 
wrappers,  alteration  room  employees, 
porters  and  display  personnel,  but  ex¬ 
cluding,  among  others,  drivers,  office 
clericals  and  receiving  and  marking 
room  employees.  The  Board  rejected 
the  union’s  request  and  supported  the 
store’s  contention  for  a  store-wide  unit 
because  of  the  similarity  of  wage  rates, 
hours  and  working  conditions  among 
all  employees:  the  interchange  of  em¬ 
ployees  among  the  several  depart¬ 
ments:  and  the  uniformity  of  super¬ 
vision.  Of  interest  in  this  case  is  the 
argument  advanced  by  the  union  (Re¬ 
tail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL)  supporting  its  reasons  for  ex¬ 
cluding  the  drivers,  office  clericals  and 
marking  and  receiving  room  workers 
on  the  ground  that  these  job  classifica¬ 
tions  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  AFL  unions  and  thus  not  eligible 
for  RCIA  membership.  The  Board 
pointed  out  that  those  other  AFL 
unions  were  not  seeking  to  represent 
these  employees  and  that  the  RCIA  in 
other  department  store  cases  had  not 
only  petitioned  to  have  these  groups 
included,  but  had  even  sought  success¬ 
fully  to  have  them  included  in  exist¬ 
ing  units.  Accordingly,  the  Board  said: 

“A  jurisdictional  limitation  on 
membership,  standing  alone,  is  not  a 
valid  reason  for  excluding  employees 
from  a  bargaining  unit.” 

As  to  including  selling  and  non¬ 
selling  employees  in  a  single  unit,  the 
Board  stated: 

“In  the  case  of  office  clericals  espe¬ 
cially,  we  have  on  numerous  occasions 
emphasized  the  strong  mutual  inter¬ 
ests  which  they  share  with  sales  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  have  for  this  reason  in¬ 
cluded  them  in  the  overall  store  unit.” 

Similar  rulings  have  been  rendered 
in  cases  involving  J.  M.  High  Co.  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Burrows  &  Sanborn  of 
Lynn,  Mass.;  and  the  Denver  Dry 
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Goods  Company  which  decision,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  it  pre-dated  by  three 
days  the  effective  date  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  is  very  significant  and  per¬ 
tinent  because  it  spotlights  NLRB 
thinking  on  almost  every  job  in  a  large 
department  store. 

Most  recently,  in  July  1950,  the 
Board  further  endorsed  its  approval  of 
store-wide  units  at  the  Pittsburgh  store 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  where  both 
selling  and  non-selling  employees  were 
included  in  the  same  unit  because  they 
were  subject  “to  the  same  personnel 
policies  and  hired  by  the  same  person¬ 
nel  department,  and  participated  in 
the  same  benefits  and  privileges,  such 
as  group  insurance,  hospitalization, 
discounts,  profit  sharing,  sick  leave 
anti  vacations.” 

Whereas  these  situations  have  dealt 
principally  with  stores  having  no  pre¬ 
vious  history  of  bargaining,  the  same 
factors  have  been  applied  in  cases  con¬ 
cerning  stores  with  a  long  history  of 
union  relations.  However,  as  stated 
in  the  Bloomingdale  case,  tjie  history 
of  bargaining  on  a  store-wide  basis  “is 
not  sufficient  in  itself”  to  deprive  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  opportunity  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  an  otherwise  appropriate 
unit.  Following  this  principle,  the 
Board  approved  overall  units  in  the 
Bloomingdale,  Hearn’s,  Stern’s  and 
Namm’s  cases  and  only  permitted  the 
severance  of  true  craft  groups  such  as 
engineers  and  electricians  in  the 
Bloomingdale  matter.  In  all  instances, 
efforts  to  carve  out  warehouse  employ¬ 
ees  from  a  long  standing  store-wide 
unit  W’ere  disapproved. 

Other  significant  cases  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  include  Bonwit  Teller,  Inc.,  84 
NLRB  No.  50:  Montgomery  Ward  8c 
Co.,  78  NLRB  No.  1070:  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co.,  76  NLRB  No.  167:  |.  C. 
Penney  Co.,  Store  #1518,  86  NLRB 
No.  109. 

SELLING  EMPLOYEES  VS. 

OFFICE  CLERICALS 

While  an  all  inclusive  unit  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  common,  the  Board  has  fre¬ 
quently  found  that  sales  personnel  and 
office  clericals  may  constitute  separate 
bargaining  units. 

A  key  decision  involved  Meier  8c 
Frank  of  Portland,  Oregon.  Here  the 
employer  unsuccessfully  contended  for 
a  unit  of  sales  employees  and  office 


clericals  as  opposed  to  the  union  peti¬ 
tion  tor  a  unit  of  office  clerical  employ, 
ees.  The  Board  reiterated  its  policy  of 
including  office  employees  in  units 
with  salespersons,  but  pointed  out  that 
office  clericals  may  comprise  a  district 
unit  esp>ecially  where  “otherwise 
(they)  would  have  been  unrepresent¬ 
ed.”  Thus  the  significant  facts  were 
the  non-organized  status  of  salespeople 
at  Meier  &  Frank  and  the  union  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  unit  confined  to  office  em¬ 
ployees. 

Subsequently,  the  Board  followed 
this  pattern  in  severing  the  office  em¬ 
ployees  from  an  otherwise  store-wide 
unit  at  Maas  Bros,  in  Tampa,  Florida. 
That  decision  endorsed  the  general 
concept  of  a  unit  of  selling  and  non¬ 
selling  employees  including  office  per¬ 
sonnel  except  where  another  union 
sought  to  represent  such  office  workers, 
Thus,  as  in  the  Maas  case  where  one 
union  seeks  a  store-w’ide  unit  exclud¬ 
ing  office  personnel  and  another  re¬ 
quests  a  unit  of  office  clericals,  the 
Board  will  most  likely  reco'^nize  the 
latter  as  “a  separate  identifiable 
group”  and  sever  it  from  a  unit  of  sell 
ing  and  other  non-selling  employees 
However,  where  there  has  been  a 
history  of  bargaining  on  an  overall 
store  basis  and  office  clericals  have  been 
“adequately  represented”  bv  the  store 
union,  the  Board  has  been  reluctant 
to  disturb  the  relationship. 
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WAREHOUSE  EMPI.OYEES 
The  latest  Board  thinking  on  creat¬ 
ing  separate  warehouse  units  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Marshall  Field  decision 
of  Tune  5,  1950,  wherein  it  was  stated: 

“In  recent  department  store  ware¬ 
house  cases,  the  Board  has  denied  sepa¬ 
rate  warehouse  units  in  circumstances 
similar  to  the  instant  facts,  where  any 
party  has  claimed  such  units  to  be  in¬ 
appropriate.  This  has  been  true  both 
where  the  petitioner  has  sought  to 
sever  the  warehouse  from  a  larger  unit 
(Stern  Bros.  81  NLRB  No.  1386; 
Bloomingdale  Bros.  81  NT.RB  No. 
12.52:  Namm’s  Inc.  81  NT.RB  No. 
1019),  and  where  the  petitioner  has 
attempted  to  set  up  such  a  unit  in  the 
absence  of  any  previous  bargaining 
history  (Miller  8c  Rhoads  86  NLRB 
No.  84;  Cohen  Bros.  87  NLRB  No. 
128).” 

In  each  case  the  Board’s  reasoning 
respecting  such  a  policy  may  be  sum- 
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marizf'l  as  follows: 

1.  W'arehouse  activities  are  closely  in¬ 
tegrated  with  those  of  the  store. 

2.  Warehouse  employees  perform 
work  similar  to  that  of  store  em¬ 
ployees. 

S.  Interlacing  supervisory  authority 
between  warehouse  and  store. 

4.  Common  personnel  policies  for  all 
employees. 

5.  Interchange  of  employees  between 
store  and  warehouse  and  vice  versa. 

6.  ProT)osed  separate  unit  only  justi¬ 
fied  on  basis  of  “extent  of  organi¬ 
zation”,  which  the  law  forbids  the 
Board  to  consider  as  controlling. 

These  factors  can  likewise  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  any  situation  respecting  the 
creation  of  units  other  than  store-wide 
groupings. 

The  only  recent  cases  segregating 
warehouse  employees  are  readily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  above  principle. 
In  Sears,  Roebuck,  Scranton,  the  ap¬ 
propriateness  of  the  warehouse  unit 
was  not  contested.  At  Montgomery 
Ward  in  Jamaica,  the  Board  severed 
a  multi-warehouse  unit  from  other  em¬ 
ployees  because  it  found  that  such 
groups  were  under  separate  super¬ 
vision,  did  not  regularly  interchange 
with  or  come  in  contact  with  store  em¬ 
ployees  and  performed  a  different  type 
of  work.  Similarly  a  unit  of  warehouse¬ 
men  at  tw’o  warehouses  was  created  at 
Rollman’s  in  Cincinnati  where  store 
personnel  and  truck  drivers  were  sepa¬ 
rately  organized  and  all  the  warehouse¬ 
men  were  under  separate  supervision, 
were  not  interchanged  with  the  store 
although  they  were  frequently  inter¬ 
changed  betw'een  warehouses,  and  had 
the  same  working  conditions  and 
"punched  the  same  time  clocks.” 

The  R.  H.  Macy  decision  approving 
a  separate  warehouse  unit  is  further 
distinguished  by  a  history  of  different 
union  representation,  a  lack  of  inter¬ 
change  of  personnel  and  the  existence 
of  both  a  personnel  division  and  an 
employment  office  separate  from  the 
main  store. 

DEPARTMENTAL  UNITS 

With  the  trend  toward  store-wide 
units,  pre-Taft-Hartley  departmental 
piece-meal  organizing  has  practically 
disappeared  and  recent  Board  rulings 
have  denied  separate  units  for:  De¬ 
sum-  partmental  salespeople;  appliance  ser- 
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history  of  separate  bargaining  the  seg¬ 
regated  units  have  been  approved,  but 
efforts  to  carve  out  new  units  have  been 
denied  in  favor  of  overall  custodial  or 
store-wide  units. 


MORE  SALES  . . . 

THRU  CHAR3E  CUSTOMERS 


LEASED  DEPARTMENTS  AND 
DEMONSTRATORS 

On  the  subject  of  leased  depart¬ 
ments  and  demonstrators,  the  prime 
consideration  by  the  Board  has  been 
the  degree  of  control  the  store  exercises 
over  such  employees.  In  Block  &  Kuhl 
the  NLRB  excluded  leased  depart¬ 
ment  employees  from  the  unit  be¬ 
cause  the  lessees  established  their 
own  merchandising  policies,  hired 
their  own  personnel,  exercised  com¬ 
plete  control  over  the  departments’ 
operations  and  fixed  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  employees  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment. 

Similar  decisions  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  in  cases  involving  J.  H.  High 
Co.;  Darling  Utah  Corp.;  Maas  Bros. 

In  the  Robinson-Schwenn  case  (83 
NLRB  No.  3)  despite  the  fact  that 
lessees  paid  salaries  of  leased  depart¬ 
ment  employees  and  were  responsible 
for  workmen’s  compensation,  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  and  social  securi¬ 
ty,  such  employees  were  included  in  a 
store-wide  unit.  The  Board  held  that 
the  store  exercised  a  substantial 
amount  of  control  over  these  employ¬ 
ees  because  they  were  hired  and  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  store,  were  under  the 
supervision  of  the  store  manager, 
worked  the  same  hours,  punched  the 
same  time  clock,  enjoyed  the  same  em¬ 
ployees,  facilities  and  benefits  and 
were  subject  to  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  as  other  store  personnel. 

Comparable  rulings  were  applied 
at  Taylors  Oak  Ridge  Corp.  Louis 
Pizitz  Dry  Goods  Co.  and  Hale  Bros. 
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vicemen;  tailor  shop  employees;  ser¬ 
vice  station  employees;  selected  main¬ 
tenance  personnel;  interior  and  win¬ 
dow  display  people;  piano  finishers; 
food  department  employees  and  up¬ 
holsterers. 

Deviations  have  usually  been 
prompted  by  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  as  in  the  instance  of  workers  at 
Jordan  Marsh  and  the  employer-wide 
unit  of  all  custodial  employees  of  the 
Bailey  Company  (including  elevator 
operators,  porters,  maids,  cleaning 
women  and  utility  men).  Similar  cus¬ 
todial  units  have  been  set  up  at  Strous.s- 
Hirshberg  Co.  and  Thalhimers. 

Elevator  operators  have  been  given 
dual  consideration— where  there  is  a 


SUPERVISORS 

Decisions  as  to  which  employees  are 
"Supervisors”  under  the  statute  rests 
with  the  Board.  In  applying  the  law 
to  department  stores,  the  Board  will 
examine  the  job  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  rather  carefully  regardless  of 
job  titles. 

“Department  Heads”  at  Block  & 
Kuhl,  with  only  routine  supervisory 
resjx)nsibilities  have  been  denied 
supervisory  status  where  they  “do  not 
have  authority  to  hire  or  discharge 
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Other  employees  or  effectively  to 
recommend  such  action;  ...  or  to  dis¬ 
cipline  other  employees  or  responsibly 
direct  their  activities.” 

“Assistant  Buyers”  at  Bonwit 
Teller’s  who  participated  in  the  semi¬ 
annual  rating  of  employees  and  could 
effectively  recommend  hiring  and  dis¬ 
charge  were  exempt  as  supervisors. 

“Assistant  Buyers”  at  Wise,  Smith 
were  not  considered  supervisors,  how¬ 
ever,  because  they  spent  most  of  their 
time  marking,  displaying  and  selling 
merchandise  and  keeping  records. 
They  did  no  purchasing;  could  not  ap 
prove  customer  refunds;  directed  the 
work  of  their  respective  departments 
only  in  the  absence  of  the  buyer;  were 
hourly  paid,  receiving  wages  the  same 
as,  or  up  to  50  per  cent  more  than 
other  department  employees;  and  gen¬ 
erally  performed  “the  functions  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistants  with  routine 
and  intermittent  powers  of  direction.” 

A  like  decision  was  issued  in  Poole 
Dry  Goods  Company  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  where  assistant  buyers  spent 
most  of  their  time  selling  and  were 
compensated  with  a  slightly  higher 
base  salary  than  other  salespeople,  but 
received  the  same  commissions.  They 
worked  the  same  hours  and  were  grant¬ 
ed  same  privileges  as  other  rank-and- 
file  personnel.  They  had  no  authority 
to  purchase  goods  and  were  usually 
selected  on  the  basis  of  seniority  in  the 
department.  Although  the  store  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  assistant  buyers  had  au¬ 
thority  to  recommend  the  hiring  and 
discharging  of  employees  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  buyer,  the  Board  deduced 
from  the  record  that  not  only  had 
they  never  exercised  such  authority, 
but  neither  had  they  ever  been  in¬ 
formed  of  such  authority. 

Despite  the  fact  that  assistant  buy¬ 
ers  at  Maas  Bros,  were  responsible  for 
the  department  in  the  absence  of  the 
buyers,  they  were  held  not  to  be  super¬ 
visors  because  in  a  situation  requiring 
the  exercise  of  independent  judgment, 
they  could  only  report  the  facts  to  the 
merchandise  manager  rather  than  take 
independent  action  themselves.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  had  no  authority  to 
hire  or  fire  and  while  they  occasional¬ 
ly  made  recommendations  thereon, 
such  suggestions  were  used  as  the  basis 
for  independent  investigation  by  the 
buyer  or  merchandiser. 
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(£)4spia^s  Largest  fabricator  of 
functional  display  equipment  offers  a  complete  line  of  store-tested  units. 


Plants  with  expert  craftsmen  produce  quality  equipment  at  lowest  cost. 
Metal  Division  devoted  to  fabrication  of 
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Racks,  Costumers  of  every  type. 


build-ups.  Complete  Stands  for  soft  lines  display, 

holders  and  hundreds  of  metal  items.  Plastic  Division 

specializes"*^  in  Women’s,  Men’s,  Children’s  Manikins.  Forms  for 


all  types  of  apparel.  Millinery  Heads  Plastic  Forms  and  Display , 
Stands  and  other  display  aids.  Equip  an  entire  store  from  one  source. 
Send  for  a  complete  line  of  catalogues. 
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The  Retailer 
Unburdens  Himself 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

local  promotion.  He  submitted  figures 
to  prove  that  we  were  losing  business 
to  our  competitors.  Well,  that  was 
pretty  strong  talk  so  we  agreed  to  put 
a  sample  on  the  floor  to  see  what  would 
happen.  'I'lie  manufacturers  inserted  a 
100-inch  ad  in  one  of  the  Detroit 
papers.  We  allowed  nature  to  take  her 
course— ileciding  to  show  the  appliance 
on  request,  to  keep  it  in  a  prominent 
spot  on  our  floor,  but  not  to  push  the 
sales  otherwise.  In  the  two  weeks  that 
we  had  the  item  on  the  floor  we  had 
exactly  two  calls.  And  the  business  on 
this  particular  type  of  appliance  cur¬ 
rently  was  up  45  per  cent  over  a  year 
ago. 

So  we  maintain  that  without  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  retailer,  without  his 
continuous  and  enthusiastic  support, 
much  of  the  manufacturer’s  money 
spent  on  the  promotion  of  merchandise 
by  national,  and  even  local,  advertising 
is  poured  down  the  proverbial  drain. 

Please,  may  we  state  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  manufacturers  are  guilty 
of  the  accusations  made  in  this  talk. 
Some  of  them  do  a  wonderfully  Avell- 
rounded  job.  Far  too  many,  however, 
are  good  manufacturers  but,  in  the 
broad  sense,  poor  distributors. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  retailer, 
most  manufacturers  do  not  get  the 
right  kind  of  counsel  from  the  people 
they  employ  to  direct  their  sales  cam¬ 
paigns.  How  capable  do  you  think  the 
merchandising  experts  are  in  many  of 
the  good  agencies,  whose  function  it  is 
to  advise  the  manufacturer  on  the  best 
ways  to  market  his  products?  Also,  how 
does  their  merchandising  ability  com¬ 
pare  with  that  of  the  professional  retail 
buyers  who  will  buy  the  goods?  And, 
again,  how  does  their  product  knowl¬ 
edge  measure  up  to  the  demands  of  the 
retail  sales  people  who  meet  the  con¬ 
sumer?  These  are  important  questions 
for  someone  to  answer. 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  na¬ 
tional  advertising  is  so  effective  that  it 
will  produce  sales  all  by  itself?  If  so, 
we  may  as  well  dispense  with  the  retail¬ 
er  at  once  and  use  automatic  vending 
ttiachines.  No,  the  retailer  still  has  his 
place  in  distribution,  and  it  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one.  And  to  the  extent  that 


those  who  advise  the  manufacturer, 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  manufactur¬ 
er  who  accepts  their  advice  ignore  this 
fact .  .  .  just  to  that  degree  is  the  work 
they  both  do  ineffective. 

Some  agencies  are  awake  to  this. 
They  have  employed  men  who  know 
retail  problems  and  methods  .  .  .  men 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  retail 
field.  And  they  are  meeting  with  a 
measure  of  success  that  is  most  gratify¬ 
ing  to  them  and  to  the  stores. 

There  is  one  point  above  all  others 
that  should  be  stressed:  Every  sales 
counsellor,  every  manufacturer,  should 
keep  clearly  in  mind  the  place  the  re¬ 
tailer  occupies  in  distribution.  The 
ultimate  aim  of  the  manufacturer  of 
consumer  goods  is  to  sell  his  wares  to 
the  consumer.  Unless  he  is  in  the  mail 
order  or  house-to-house  business,  it  is 
the  retailer  in  the  final  analysis  who 
does  the  selling  for  him.  It  is  to  the 
retailer’s  ideas  and  thoughts  and  com¬ 
plaints  that  both  he  and  his  advisors 
should  bend  a  willing  ear.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  the  retailer  is  not  constitutionally  a 
silent  person.  He  is  willing  to  talk  .  .  . 
but,  he  sometimes  wonders,  is  anyone 
willing  to  listen? 


What  About 
Their  Vision? 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

when  they  first  suggest  three-way  lenses. 
Many  patients,  esjiecially  women,  con¬ 
sider  multi-focal  lenses,  (bifocals  and 
three-way  lenses)  a  badge  of  old  age. 
However,  lately,  less  and  less  opposi¬ 
tion  is  evident,  as  pieople  learn  from 
friends  the  advantages  of  these  glasses. 

Actually  people  who  are  leery  of 
wearing  multi-focal  lenses,  because 
they  consider  them  a  badge  of  old  age, 
should  realize  that  the  awkward  and 
waste  movements  they  go  through  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  proper  vision,  are  the 
real  badge  of  advancing  years.  With 
profier  eyeglass  prescription  this  is  al¬ 
most  always  overcome. 

Among  those  people  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  who  have  shown  a  surprising  lack 
of  resistance  to  three-way  lenses  is  an 
executive  in  the  display  department  of 
our  company.  If  people  who  refuse  to 
wear,  or  don’t  know  they  need,  three- 
way  lenses  think  they  have  trouble  win¬ 
dow  shopping,  they  should  be  in  his 
shoes  as  far  as  a  job  goes,  or  should 
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have  been  up  to  a  year  ago.  About  that 
time  he  came  to  me  and  said  he  was 
extremely  upset  about  his  job.  He  was 
sure  it  must  have  been  his  ability  as  a 
window  display  jierson  that  had  earned 
him  his  present  position.  However,  he 
went  on  to  tell  me,  several  other  com¬ 
pany  officials  had  op)enly  told  him  they 
felt  such-and-such  a  display  not  up  to 
his  usual  work.  The  final  blow,  he 
told  me,  came  when  he  realized  it  was 
not  his  imagination  that  several  of  his 
displays  had  definitely  been  changed 
without  a  word  being  said  to  him.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  it  might  be  his 
eyesight.  “But,”  he  argued,  “  I  already 
wear  bifocals.  What  could  be  wrong 
with  my  eyes?  I’m  not  going  blind, 
am  I?” 

I  suggested  he  let  me  watch  him  at 
work  the  next  time  he  did  a  window.  A 
few  evenings  later  I  stayed  to  watch. 
Over  coffee  later  I  suggested  he  see  his 
eye  specialist,  tell  him  just  what  his  iob 
entailed,  and  ask  if  he  thought  the  dis¬ 
play  man  might  require  three-way  lens¬ 
es.  I  explained  that  his  bifocals  helped 
him  in  seeing  displays  closeup,  and  that 
his  distance  lens  gave  him  clear  vision 
for  the  times  when  he  stepped  off  to 
one  side  or  out  of  the  store  to  view  the 
complete  display.  When  he  was  arrang¬ 
ing  displays  at  arm’s  length,  working 
with  a  dummy,  etc.,  and  only  able  to 
step  back  a  few  feet,  however,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  that  he  wasn’t  seeing  well. 
At  those  times,  I  noticed,  he  alwavs 
tried  almost  immediately  to  step  back 
further,  or  came  close  to  the  object  and 
peered  at  it.  At  a  few  steps  away  he 
didn’t  seem  to  be  able  to  see  all  parts  of 
the  dummy.  He  quickly  agreed,  and 
became  so  enthusiastic  he  promised  to 
try  to  talk  his  eye  man  into  giving  him 
an  emergency  appointment  next  day. 

A  few  days  later  he  told  me  the  ex¬ 
amination  showed  a  definite  need  for 
three-way  lenses.  Even  after  a  year  he’s 
like  a  child  with  a  new  toy.  He’s  happy, 
at  the  slightest  sign  of  interest,  to  ex¬ 
tol  the  virtues  of  his  “three-in-one” 
glasses. 

A  summary  of  my  exp>erience  with 
three-way  lens  prescriptions  indicates 
that  these  relatively  new  lenses  have  a 
definite  and  important  use  among  de¬ 
partment  store  employees  whose  eyes 
need  aid  in  all  three  vision  areas:  read¬ 
ing  range,  the  range  from  two  to  four 
feet,  and  distance  range. 


D.E.  Clubs  Grow  Fast 


CINCE  1947,  when  the  Distributive 
Education  Clubs  of  America  first 
came  into  being,  delegates  from  state 
D.  E.  clubs  have  met  once  a  year  to 
study  their  problems  and  receive  new 
inspiration  and  stimulation  for  club 
and  individual  activities. 

This  organization,  composed  of  high 
school  and  junior  college  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  cooperative  part-time  retail¬ 
ing  classes  sponsored  by  public  schools, 
is  just  three  years  old.  Its  membership 
includes  young  men  and  women  who 
study  merchandising  and  other  store 
functions  in  the  classroom  and  receive 
supervised  training  in  retail  stores, 
wholesale  houses  and  service  establish¬ 
ments  afternoons  and  Saturdays.  The 
group  publishes  its  own  magazine. 

From  Washington  to  Louisiana, 
from  Ohio  to  Virginia,  these  students 
have  set  as  their  common  goal  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  comjjetent,  aggressive, 
self-reliant  and  cooperative  leadership 
in  the  field  of  distribution.  They  seek 
to  promote  the  appreciation  of  distri¬ 
bution  as  a  key  factor  in  the  intricate 
system  of  American  business. 

At  this  year’s  meeting,  held  in  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  in  April,  over  300  delegates 
participated  in  a  program  built  around 
“Retailing  Is  Big  Business”:  made  it 
very  evident  that  retailing  is  to  have 
energetic  and  alert  replacements  and 
future  leaders.  The  convention,  pre¬ 


sided  over  by  Leonard  Maiden,  From 
Royal,  Virginia,  was  unique  in  that 
with  but  one  exception,  the  entire  pny 
gram  was  carried  by  student  delegates 
who  gave  addresses  and  took  part  in 
panel  discussions  based  on  the  theme. 

Every  delegate  was  also  assigned  to 
committee  work  that  consumed  mudi 
time  and  energy  but  which  resulted  in 
constitutional  changes  and  refinements 
in  the  mechanics  of  organization. 
Charter  memberships  were  awarded  to 
13  State  Distributive  Education  or¬ 
ganizations.  They  were:  Missouri, 
Georgia,  Texas,  South  Carolina, 
Louisiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kansas, 
North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Indiana. 
Virginia  and  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  state  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction.  North 
Carolina,  was  the  only  outside  s|)eaker 
tluring  the  3-day  convention  {jeriod 
He  emphasized  the  opportunities 
which  lie  ahead  for  young  {leople 
trained  for  positions  in  distribution. 
Describing  distribution  as  the  romance 
of  human  progress.  Dr.  Erwin  said, 
“We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  master  the 
skills  and  knowledge  it  takes  to  under¬ 
stand  and  be  able  to  jiarticipate  effec¬ 
tively  as  citizens  in  our  economy.  We 
owe  it  to  ourselves  to  acquire  vocation¬ 
al  competency  and  to  build  in  oui 
hearts  the  concepts  of  American  free¬ 
dom  which  are  our  heritage.” 


It’s  a  Rayon  Summer  {Contimied  from  page  21) 


or  blend  with  rayon  had  little  practi¬ 
cal  value.  Another  of  Brown’s  obser¬ 
vations  was  that  nylon  shirts  had  left 
a  “sour  taste”  for  many  retailers  and 
that  they  were  selling  at  artificial  price 
levels.  This  means,  said  Brown,  that 
it  is  necessary  for  merchandisers  to  be¬ 
come  realistic  about  the  price  levels 
on  these  shirts  as  well  as  about  the 
quality  of  the  product. 

Styles  to  look  for,  according  to  Per¬ 
kins  Bailey  of  Men’s  Wear  Magazine, 
are  those  that  go  with  the  unaffected 
look  in  men’s  clothing— natural  shoul¬ 
ders,  smaller  collars,  narrow  brim  hats. 
Also  on  Bailey’s  style  list  were  more 
dressed-up  sportswear,  sheer  sports 


shirts  and  wider  use  of  linens  in  sports 
clothes. 

At  the  meeting,  Frederick  C.  Strodd, 
vice  president  and  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  of  The  Fair,  Chicago  and  retiring 
chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear  Group,  was  presented  with 
a  scroll  to  honor  his  services  in  the 
founding  and  development  of  the 
Group.  In  his  farewell  appearance  as 
Group  chairman,  Strodel  reviewed  tlw 
work  of  the  Men’s  Wear  Group  since 
its  founding  two  years  ago,  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  latest  contribution  of 
the  group,  the  survey  on  the  operation 
of  men’s  alteration  departments  which 
will  be  published  next  month. 
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